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Long's View Not Representative 
Believes ALLEN L. OLIVER, Rotarian 
Lawyer 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
In my opinion, Julius Long’s You, et 

Make the Shyster [THE ROTARIAN 
for June] does not represent the view- 
int of even the average American law- 
er, not to mention members of the 
ar who are considered leaders either 

State or national. For instance, the 

type of lawyers with whom we have 

ontact, against whom we are pitted or 

th whom we are at times associated, 
never put on a show in a courtroom for 
the purpose of pleasing a client. No 
high-class lawyer does or ever has done 

at That and other similar items 
which appear in the article force me to 
he conclusion that it cheapens the pro- 
ression 

Mr. Long indicates that all a State 

bar association needs to do to get a 
eform enacted is to let a State legis- 
ature know that it desires such action. 
lhe very contrary is true. State bar 
associations which have taken the lead 
in reforming their codes of procedure 
in order to make litigation less expen- 
ive and with less delay have invari- 
ibly worked for ten or 20 years to ac- 
complish that fact. 


American Bossy Maligned 

Says Roscoe A. PAGE 

Vice-President, Kraft Foods Co. 

Chicago, Illinois 

I hate to see the type of animal repre- 
sented on the cover of THE ROTARIAN 
for June mailed out to Rotarians around 
the world as being representative of a 
good American dairy cow. 

She has a faulty rump, is low behind 
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PIN-UP bovine. “A bad case of mastitis’? 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
by readers of THE ROTARIAN 


alking it over 








the shoulders, and it is very evident 
she has had a very bad case of mastitis 
in her rear quarters. The boy not at 
work could work a lifetime with such 
animals and finally wind up in the poor- 
house. I hope that you will run a pic- 
ture of a good Holstein dairy cow in 
your estimable magazine. 

*Eps. Nore: We defer to Ezx-Rotarian 
Page. Perhaps our pin-up bovine does have 
flaws in both anterior and posterior quar- 
ters. But obviously, she has a sweet dispo- 
sition and gives milk with a right goodwill. 
We publish your letter, R.A.P., but hope she 
never sees it, for she has such delicate sensi- 
bilities that were she to be aware of your 


low opinion, she might go morbid and give 
sour milk for the rest of her days. 


Gold Discovered in ‘48 

Corrects HAarRoLp C. Homes, Rotarian 

Owner, Holmes Book Company 

Oakland, California 

In THE ROTARIAN for May an error 
has been committed in answering ques- 
tion number six in the quiz titled 
“Lost and Found” on page 70. The 
answer, on page 71, giving the date as 
1849 for the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia by John Marshall is erroneous. 
John Marshall's discovery of gold was 
made on January 24, 1848. This is the 
accepted date, which after much con- 
troversy and historical research has 
been definitely proved by documentive 
evidence. 

The discovery of gold is perhaps the 
most important date in our State’s his- 
tory. California gold has long been 
recognized by historians as an impor- 
tant factor in the saving of the Union. 
We Californians are proud of this. 


Bomb Respects No Schedule 


Says GorDON M. Ripenour, Rotarian 
Lecturer and Writer 
Horseheads, New York 

It’s amazing, yet gratifying, that Sir 
Norman Angell in his portion of the 
debate-of-the-month for June, U. N. or 
World State?, should in his last two 
paragraphs embrace the idea of world 
government as evolving from the 
United Nations. And this in spite of 
his arguments for collective security as 
preferable, presumably, to any kind of 
a world State. 

Thus, unwittingly perhaps, he aligns 
himself alongside such world govern- 
mentalists as Raymond Swing, Norman 
Cousins, Senator James W. Fulbright, 
William Agar, and others. 

Conversely, former Justice Owen J. 
Roberts, spurning the United Nations, 
would build the world State from a 
“fresh start,” though he doesn’t say just 
how it could be done. Mr. Roberts thus 
adheres to the Emery Reves, Anatomy 
of Peace, school of thought. 

So, both distinguished participants in 
this timely discussion agree on the 
principle of world government. They 
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FONE! 
dials or buzzers. Save time, money, 
steps and nerves. Executive decisions 
are swiftly, clearly carried to the man 
you want—or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with several 
men, each at his desk! Choice of several 
models with capacities up to 20 con- 
nections. No restrictions— prompt ship- 
ment. Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how FLEXIFONE gives 
you Wings for Your Words. 
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FREE! 
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CANADA 


A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA'S ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


psday 
s| Brock 
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s Thursday 





MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO. HOTEL EL MIRADOR. Ali-year pare 
dise, Good service & good food, Carlos Barnard, Owner-Mgr. 
Rates: Am. §6.50-69.50 U.S.cy. &M Friday, 8:30 o.m. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 


SIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkier 


Hotels. Excellent service. Ira Patton. Mgr. Rates: Su 
$2.75 up. RM Wednesday. 12:30. 

ARIZONA 

TUCSON——PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 450 outside 
rooms. J. M. Proctor, Manager. Rates: Summer. $3-810 
Winter, 65-815. RM Wednesday. 12:15 
CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 


Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A. Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from 62.50. Excellent cuisine 


(Eu.) European Pian 


RM) Rotary Meets; (S) Summer: (W) Winter 


ILLINOIS—(Continued) 





HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for ever twenty-five years 


luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 
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700 ROOMS * RATES FROM $4 


The Palace Hotel 


an Pranctsco 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 


MEETS TUESOAY AT 12:15 
CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 
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FLORIDA 


MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 
high class 
blocks from 


119 8, &. 2nd St. Modern 
family hotel catering to refined clientele a 
down town. W. Earle Spencer. Manager 
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rooms and location, American- European 













HOTEL HILLSBORO 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


300 Spacious Rooms 
Standard Year ‘Round Rates 


From 
$2.50 Single—$5.00 Double 
S. W. LILLIOTT, Manager 
Rotary Meets Tuesdays 12:15. 











GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—-ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 coome of solid 

im the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. A. /, 

Manager. Gates: Bu. 623.75 up. BM Monday, 12: 

SAVANNAH— HOTEL DE SOTO. 303 rooms with bath 

shower, South's most outstanding hotel, Reasonable ra 
Swimming Pool. 8M Mon.. |: 
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Chas. G. Day. QM. Dancing 
ULINOIS : 
AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DANCING 
RECREATION GROUNDS bATHING BEACH 








HOTEL 





WICHITA 





ss KANSAS 


ROTARY MEETS MONDAY at 12:15 


ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, Mezzanine Floor 


LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS——ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,0U0U 


guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. O'Leary. Vice- 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. BRM Wed... 12:15 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with oath. 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot. 
Neil R. Messick, General Manager RM Friday 12:15 
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NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL. 14 East 2th 
St. (near 5th Ave.), Rotarians receive special attention. 1000 
with bath from $2.50. Chas. F. Rogers, Jr.. Mgr. 


rooms 





Es HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
A HILTON HOTEL 
Bean Carpenter, Gen. Mor. 
Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 











Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 





NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY son “ iern hotel 
designed for comfort. Direction: :°Dinkier Hoteis. 
Womble. Mgr tes: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Mon., 1:00. 
OHIO 

CINCINNAT!—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's targesi. i0uu 
rooms— 1000 baths, Restaurants and som guest rooms air- 
comfitioned. Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs... 12:15. 











disagree as to the point of its origi: 

It might be pertinent to suggest that 
the Acheson Report on atomic energ 
if adopted by United Nations membe: 
would provide the “thin end of th. 
federal wedge” into the present int 
national organization. And should the 
national legislatures of member nations 
agree that the decisions of the varion 
bodies comprising the United Natio 
be binding on their countries, then 
long second step would be taken in the 
evolution of United Nations into the 
world State. The amending of the Char 
ter under the provisions of Article 109 
in terms of a general conference might 
logically follow. 

Difficult? Yes!, but less so than start 
ing “the parliament of man, the federa 
tion of the world” from scratch. 

At any rate, the sword of Damocles 
in the shape of the atomic bomb re 
spects no chronological schedule. We 
must decide quickly between 
world or none,” between 
peace in a world State or 
pieces 


nations at 
civilization in 


| Some $64 Questions 





Asked by R. O. 
Proof-Press 


VANDERCOOK, Rotarian 
Manufacturer 


Chicago, Illinois 


After reading the debate-of-the-month 
in THE RorarRian for June [U. N. o7 
World State?], I'd like to ask a few 
$64 questions: When will the people of 
the world lose faith in the ability of 
war to solve their problems? When 
will the idea take firm root that there 
are better ways of getting the things 
the world needs? 


It is evident that this understanding 
must and develop in the minds 
and hearts of the majority of the peo 


start 


ple. It is very evident there would be 
no war, nor fear of war, if the majority 
of the people firmly believed that the 


law of reason should be applied to all 
international difficulties. 

In this country of 48 States we have 
evolved a workable system of laws that 
enables us to live at peace with each 
other. The people living in Illinois have 
no fear of the people living in Indiana 
or any other State. Is there any reason 
why this same principle cannot be ap 
plied to the world of nations? 

In this country we have our Supreme 
Court, and the United Nations is an at- 
tempt to form a Supreme Court that 
will function for all nations. But the 
success of the United Nations abso- 
lutely depends on the support given to 
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THE RIGHT ADDRESS 
known cround the worid 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


FLOYD & RUSH, 
Manage: 
















TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. “Ihe South's Finest—Vaov 
ot ‘es Best,’ @25 roeme with oth, downtews \ecn 
tion, air-conditioned. &M Tues., 12:15. 


WASHINGTON 
WENATCHEE—-CASCADIAN HOTEL. Newes targest ta 
“World's Apple Capital.”” Air-conditioned. fine food. 


Gosten Hunt. Mgr. $2.00 up Gu. GM Thars., 12:15, 
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the man on the street, who, in the 
al analysis, makes the law of the 
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ost Horizons Recovered 
By Peter Harris, Rotarian 
Insurance Executive 
Shanghai, China 
cannot tell you what a grand time 
have all had at home reading these 
gazines [complete sets of THE Ro- 
RIAN for the period 1942-45]. ... My 
ere congratulations on the fine pro- 
tion that has been turned out dur- 
the war years. The magazines are 
| of interest from cover to cover, and 
ertainly hate parting with them, but, 
course, I realize that they are the 
operty of the Rotary Club of Shang- 
. and at our next meeting I shall ask 
one or two of our members to be 
ypointed librarians, and shall place the 
igazines in their charge. We will de- 
se a scheme for seeing that they are 
d for the benefit of all members. 


Spirit of Enterprise Not Dead 
Votes BERNARD POSNER 
U. S. Veterans Administration 
Washington, D. C. 
J. Stewart Hunter’s article on the 
oblem of job opportunities for vet- 
rans [Are Employers Fair to Ezx- 
icemen?, THE ROTARIAN for March] 
s called attention to a serious situ- 
on: skills acquired by veterans dur- 
g the war are not being recognized 
many employers. Perhaps those 
eaders of THE ROTARIAN who are em- 
oyers will be able to do something to 
ange the picture. 
I chance upon a story of veterans in 
Washington, D. C., who are cashing in 
skills that certainly were not ac- 
ed during their wartime training 
ee cut]. Outside of the fact that 
eutenant Hunter’s article was about 
eterans and these young men are 
eterans, there is practically no con- 
ection, but it’s a good story just the 
ne 
It’s the story of five young men study- 
ng at Georgetown University in Wash- 


Photo: Veterans Administration 











AN ENTERPRISING war “vet” lends a hand. 
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ington under the G. IL. Bill of Rights. 
During their spare time they take part 
in a venture which they call “Baby 
Sitters, Inc.” The title of their organ- | 
ization is self-explanatory; they hire 
themselves out for 50 cents an hour to 
sit with, or sometimes to entertain, 
babies. 

Their extracurricular business is 
flourishing to such an extent that these 
young men can’t take on any new 
customers. With the funds obtained 
from this venture, in addition to the 
subsistence of $65 a month, supplied by 
the Veterans Administration, the baby 
sitters have rented a house in George- 
town, a suburb of Washington. 

I don’t know what their venture 
proves, except that the spirit of enter- 
prise, about which we hear so much, 
is far from being dead, or even ill. 


Agrees with Beach 

Asserts CyrtL Derry, Rotarian 

Mail-Order Retailer 

London, England 

I agree wholeheartedly with Rotarian 
Reuel W. Beach's proposal for a substi- 
tute for “service” [Needed: A Substitute 
for ‘Service,’ THE Rotarian for April]. 
He expresses exactly what has been in 
my mind ever since I joined Rotary 
some 20 years ago, during which time 
I have tried to advocate that Rotary 
should fill a gap, and not overlap exist- 
ing organizations. 

The great work of service both com- 
munal and vocational are well cared 
for by organizations that existed long 
before Rotary, so why duplicate things? 
Surely the underlying causes of most 
misunderstandings and war are eco- 
nomic—in other words, a lack of good- 
will and understanding between busi- 
ness, professional, and trades men the 
world over. Therefore, obviously noth- 
ing is more important, and if Rotary is 
not content with such great work be- 
cause it sounds simple, it does not de- 
serve to prosper. If mankind needs 
anything, it urgently needs mutual un- 
derstanding and goodwill. This, I be- 
lieve, was Paul Harris’ main object: 
to get to know the other fellow better, 
locally, nationally, and internationally. 
Let us progress and consolidate by 
rewriting our Objects, or have only 
one: Rotarian Beach’s Fourth. 

For me, fraternity is the beginning 
and end of Rotary. My church, civic, 
and trade organizations, etc., cater to 
all other needs. 


‘Service’ Worn Out 

Says Roy BOARDMAN SMITH 

District Mgr., Spencer Turbine Co. 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Northampton, Massachusetts 

The article by Reuel W. Beach strikes 
a responsive chord in my heart. Ever 
since I have been associated with Ro- 
tary—and that goes back to 1914 or 
thereabouts in Boston—I have been 
rather repelled by what seemed to me 
its emphasis on “service.” Not that I 
object to that term, but just as I would 
not sign my letters, “Yours to service,” | 
or, “Ever at your service,” because I} 
figure that is more repellent than attrac- | 


tive, because [Continued on page 65] | | 





GAY. — 
here's our Vacation! 


Easy is right! This is no year to be careless 
with anything as precious as an Evinrude! 
Whether it is a shiny new '46 model or a 
faithful old-timer, vacation days are twice the 
fun when there's an Evinrude to speed you 
to inviting shores, or scud the miles to fishing 
spots far beyond the range of oars! 


See your Evinrude dealer. Look for his name in 
the classified telephone directory under “Out 
board Motors”. Most complete range of models, 
from lightest Evinrudes to thrilling four-cylin- 
der motors. All offer the starting sureness, 
operating ease and rugged stamina perfected 
through 37 years of building fine outboards! 


EVINRUDE CATALOG FREE! 


Tells you all the Evinrude features, 
gives helpful information on suit- 
able boats, speeds, etc. Free. Ad 
dress, EVINRUDE MOTORS, 5291 
N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 

In Canada: 
Evinrude Motors, Peterboro, Ontario * 
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Nahigian Brothers, Inc. | 


FINE RUGS AND CARPETING 
NON orth Miabash 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Established 1890 









Help Dourself... 


Mustard, relish, ketchup, vinegar, oil, 
horseradish? Revolving condiment set 
brings them all within easy reach at 
just a turn of the table. Genuine 
mahogany with 6 crystal clear jars, 
and a trim brass rail. Mahogany 
covers, too—some topped with hand 
carved fruit. A gracious addition to 
any table setting. ........$17.50 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
Delivery free within 150 miles 
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Presidents Award Winners 
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[ ALITTLE LESSON 
TTLE LESS! 


A ROTARY CLUB, like a Rotarian, 
serves without thought of self—but rec- 
ognition of effort encourages still 
greater effort. One especially welcome 
form of recognition is the President's 
Award—a citation made annually by the 
President of Rotary International to the 
one Club in each District which has 
shown the most significant results in 
putting a well-rounded program of Ro- 
tary into effect. Winners for 1945-46, 
just announced, appear below. 

Established two years ago, the Presi- 
dent’s Award operates in this manner: 
The Governor of each Rotary District 
whose Clubs wish to compete appoints 
a committee of judges who nominate 
the one Club whose work they deem 
outstanding. The President of Rotary 
International, approving the nomina- 
tion, then declares that Club the winner. 

“This citation,” reads the scroll he 
signs, “is awarded by the President of 
Rotary International to the Rotary Club 
of ++++eee++-.f0r the most significant 
achievements in promoting the ideal of 
service in this District during 1945-46; 
in developing a strong Club; in promot- 
ing high ethical standards in business 
and professions; in benefiting the com- 
munity and its people; in advancing 
international understanding and good- 
will.” 


District Club 
1-2 Rutherglen, Scotland 
3 Morpeth, England 
5 Burnley, England 
6 Wednesbury, England 
13 Islington, England 
14 Croydon, England 
22 Tres Arroyos, Argentina 
36 Lima, Peru 
44. Maracaibo, Venezuela 
55 Johannesburg, South Africa* 
90 Patna, India 
100 Honolulu, Hawaii 
102 Albany, Oreg. 
103. Spokane, Wash. 
105 Oakland, Calif. 
106 Patterson, Calif.* 
107 Glendale, Calif.* 
112 Great Falls, Mont. 
113. Casper, Wyo. 
115 Portales, N. Mex. 
116 Yorkton, Sask., Canada 
117 Duluth, Minn. 
122 Hays, Kans. 
27 Sweetwater, Tex. 
129 San Marcos, Tex. 
130 Refugio, Tex.* 
132. Dubuque, lowa 
135 West Plains, Mo.* 
136 Harrison, Ark. 
139 Alexandria, La. 
140 Ripley, Miss. 
141 Jackson, Miss. 
143. Ishpeming, Mich.* 
144 Waupun,Wis.* 
146 Jacksonville, Il. 
148 Effingham, IIL 
149 Herrin, Ill. 


EL ROTARY CLUB, como el rotario 
sirve sin fines egoistas—pero el recono 
cimiento de este esfuerzo lo anima a 
esforzarse mas. Un medio de recono 
cimiento que ha sido acogido muy fa 
vorablemente es el Premio del Presi 
dente—mencion anual que hace el Presi 
dente de Rotary International del club 
de cada distrito que se destaque mas 
en la ejecuci6n de un programa rotario 
bien redondeado. Acaban de anunciarse 
los triunfadores en 1945-1946, cuya lista 
sigue. 

Creado hace dos anos, el Premio del 
Presidente se adjudica en esta forma: 
el gobernador de cada distrito rotario 
cuyos clubes deseen competir nombra 
un jurado que designa el club cuya la- 
bor considera sobresaliente. El Presi- 
dente de Rotary International, si aprue 
ba la designaci6én, declara triunfador 
a dicho club. 

“Esta mencion—se lee en el diploma 
que firma—la otorga el Presidente de 
Rotary International al Rotary Club de 
. .. por su sobresaliente labor en pro 
del ideal de servir en este distrito du- 
rante 1945-1946; en fortalecer el club; 
en elevar las normas de alta moralidad 
en los negocios y las profesiones; en 
beneficiar a la comunidad y a quienes 
la integran; en mejorar la comprension 
y la buena voluntad internacionales.” 
District Club 
151 Lansing, Mich. 

152 Mount Pleasant, Mich. 
153. Ferndale, Mich. 

155 New Castle, Ind. 

156 Brazil, Ind.** 

157 Delta, Ohio 

158 Lakewood, Ohio 

159 Dayton, Ohio 

161 St. Matthews, Ky.** 
163. Paris, Tenn.* 

164 Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

165 Macon, Ga. 

167 Lake Wales, Fla.* 

168 Sudbury, Ont., Canada** 
169 Eggertsville-Snyder, N. Y. 
170 Brockville, Ont., Canada 
171 Rochester, N. Y. 

174 Patchogue, N. Y. 

175 Bradford, Pa.* 

177 Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 
178 Altoona, Pa. 

179 Wayne, Pa. 

182 Newton, N. J. 

183. Union, N. J. 

186 Kingsport, Tenn. 
Kilmarnock-Irvington- 
Whitestone, Va.* 

189 Chapel Hill, N. C. 

190 Seneca, S. C. 

193 Old Town, Me. 

194 Lenoir, N. C. 

196 Belmont, Mass.** 

197 Fitchburg, Mass. 

198 Taunton, Mass. 

199 Hartford, Conn. 

200 New Haven, Conn. 


* Indicates Club was winner in 1944-45; ** winner in 1943-44 and 1944-45. 
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Presenting This Month 


Epcar A. GuEst, poet 
of the common man, 
got started on his writ- 
ing career when he 
joined the Detroit 
(Michigan) Free Press 
as an office boy of 14— 
back in 1895. He is still 
a member of the staff. 
Through his syndicated 

Guest poems (he writes 365 a 
year) he has “visited” millions of homes, 
bringing a song of life’s simpler joys and 
heartbreaks. Rotarians know him well, 
for he has addressed many a Rotary gath- 
ering; he has been a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Detroit for the past 33 years. 

This month's cover is the work of Ricn- 
ARD R. EPPERLY, a well- Martin 
known Chicagoland art- 
ist who is particularly 
adept at portraiture, 
and who has done many 
illustrations for THE 
ROTARIAN. A_ graduate 
of the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, he studied with 
L’hote and Marchand in 
Paris, France, is now 
active in both the com- 
mercial- and the fine-art fields. He is 
represented in several noted collections, 
His home is in Oak Park, Illinois. 

Teacher, author, and editor, WILLIAM 
TRUFANT Foster needs little introduction. 
He has had numerous articles in THE Ro- 
TARIAN, and Convention-goers will recall 
his Atlantic City talk of 1936. A former 
college president, he has been director of 
the Pollak Foundation 
for Economic Research, 
in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, since 1920. 

SAMUEL K. ALLISON, 
one of the scientists in 
charge of the first 
atomic-bomb explosion 
experiment in New 
Mexico, heads the In- 
. stitute of Nuclear Stu- 

Allison dies at the University 
of Chicago, where he was in charge of 
the 80-ton cyclotron during atom-smash- 
ing experiments. 
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TOM AND DICK. Though Rotary leadership around the earth passes to new hands on July | each year, 


the transition is always smooth. Faces change—but the work goes on. It is friendly codperation that does it . . . teamwork 
between the man who is releasing the gavel and the man who is taking it up—whether they be Club officers, District 
Governors, or, as in this case, international Presidents. This photo shows T. A. Warren (right), who has been Rotary’s 
chief for the past twelvemonth, at his desk with Richard C. Hedke, whom the 1946 Convention (see page 18) had just 


elected as his successor. They were "sandwiching" an on-tray lunch between business matters. Past President Tom, as 


you know, is a noted British educator. President Dick, as you may read on page 8, is an American dyestuffs manufacturer. 
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Let Rotary Speed the Action 


By Richard C. Hedke 


President of Rotary International 


Ress MAN approaches the 
problems he faces with the kind 
of thinking he knows best. The 
lawyer thinks in terms of prin- 
ciple and precedent, the painter in 
terms of aesthetic values, the gro- 
cer in terms of supply and de- 
mand. I have spent most of my 
life in the chemical industry, and 
thus, as I study the large respon- 
sibility with which my fellow Ro- 
tarians have honored me, I find 
my thoughts turning to some of 
the reactions and formulas with 
which I am most familiar. 

One of the marvels of chemistry 
is the catalyst. A catalyst, as you 
may know, is a substance which 
speeds up a chemical reaction. 
Put Substance A and Substance 
B together and nothing much 
happens. But to them add the 
right catalyst and A and B quickly 
join to produce the Substance C 
you desire. The unexplained won- 
der of catalysis is that the catalyst 
itself — whether it be platinum, 
copper, table salt, or whatever 
else—comes through the process 
wholly unchanged. It throws it- 
self into the job, inflwences the re- 
action, yet loses none of its origi- 
nal strength and character. 

I like to think of Rotary as a 
catalyst. I see it as one of the 
most effective accelerators of de- 
sirable action in the great field of 
human relations. You have 
watched it work as I have. Here 
is a man. He has good impulses 
and high energy—but does noth- 
ing with them. Then, suddenly, 
by the catalytic action of Rotary, 
those two virtues interact in him, 
and next we see him on his cham- 
ber of commerce board, in crip- 
pled-children work, at meetings 
of his trade association. 

And here is a town divided 
against itself—the North End 
versus the South End, or the 
Arabs versus the Jews, or the 
Moslems versus the Hindus. In 
comes a Rotary Club, drawing 
business and professional men 
from both groups to its friendly 
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Chemistry supplies a fresh pattern for thinking of 
the organization's réle in affairs large and small. 


board. Gradually the rivals drop 
their guard, warm to each other, 
and soon begin working side by 
side to produce the unity that 
makes a town a community. 

We have just come from our 
great international Convention in 
Atlantic City. Some 11,000 men, 
women, and children from 40 dif- 
ferent lands were there. Though 
greatly diverse in tongue and 
creed, occupation and tradition, 
they worked and planned and re- 
laxed together in something ap- 
proaching perfect accord. By this 
Rotary catalysis of which I am 
writing they had long before been 
transformed from a mass of men 
without understanding of each 
other into a mass of men united 
in service. They were an epitome 
of a world that could be. 

In one respect Rotary is quite 
different from the catalysts of 
chemistry. We know exactly how 
it works. There is no mystery 
about it. Rotary begins with ac- 
quaintance, with simple friend- 
ship—with a kind of fellowship so 
basic that a man’s political or re- 
ligious beliefs make no difference. 
In that atmosphere Rotary holds 
before the man the principle of 
“Service above Self’? and encour- 
ages him to practice it in all his 
human contacts. It conceives of 
the individual Rotary Club as a 
training ground for leaders for the 
long crusade to raise business 
standards, improve community 
well-being, and enlarge the total 
of world understanding. It is as 
simple as that. 

What, then, shall we do with 
our formula during the next 12 
months? Let it be our foremost 
aim this year to promote friendli- 
ness, tolerance, codperation — in 
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other words, understanding— 
among all peoples. This we begin 
at home. We have seen the in- 
fant United Nations round out its 
first year of life. Let us work even 
harder than in the past to see that 
the aims and achievements of 
this organization on which 51 na- 
tions have pinned their hopes for 
a secure world are understood. 
This we begin at home—in our 
Club programs, our fireside 
groups, our publications, our con- 
versations. Only if in each nation 
an informed public opinion ac- 
tively works for peace can we 
avoid international anarchy that 
would spell the end of civilization 
as we know it. 

Let us reémphasize helpfulness. 
I know no better way of saying it. 
Let us this year measure our prog- 
ress by the yardstick of the serv- 
ice that we render to our fellow- 
men. 


Tar most serious danger that 
confronts society today is the de- 
cline of moral values. The Roman 
Empire collapsed not because of 
the barbarian hordes, but because 
of the moral decay which was 
gnawing from within. Let us fight 
the moral decline which has gone 
so far in so many places today. 
Let us in Rotary strive to restore 
honor and integrity to their high 
places. 

We are 275,000 business and 
professional men grouped in 5,800 
Rotary Clubs in some 70 different 
lands. Wherever we look in this 
war-hurt world we are needed, 
sorely needed, to bring people to- 
gether, to set humanitarian reac- 
tions in motion. Let us put the 
catalytic powers of Rotary to their 
fullest uses. 





























I Wun You 


To Wied Dick Yedhe 


An introduction to the friendly Detroiter who 





i REMEMBER the day Richard 
C. Hedke first became a membe! 
of the Rotary Club of Detroit. He 
looked then as though he might 
someday become international 


President. And now he is. 

Dick was a Rotarian at heart 
long before he was invited to be- 
come one. I have always thought 
of him as the spirit of Rotary in 
the flesh; all down the years he 
has been living Rotary principles 
and Rotary teachings. “Service 
above Self” with him has been a 
daily practice, not merely a wall 
motto. If I could start life over 
with remembrance of his experi- 
ence, I should ask to become as 
useful to as many good causes as 
Dick has been. As our interna- 
national President, he will be a 
worthy addition to the list of fine 
humanitarians who have guided 
us safely through the years and of 
whom we all are proud. 

Dick Hedke came into the De- 
troit Rotary Club in 1920 and from 
that day to this we have had the 
benefit of his strength and of his 
time. I’ve wondered about him 
often! So many of us would like 
to be useful and helpful and imag- 
ine that we surely will be if ever 
the day comes that has 28 hours 
instead of 24. “When the pace 
has slowed down a little,”’ we say 
to ourselves, “I shall have more 
time for others. I could do it if 
only I had the time.” 

For every task of which he sees 
the need and for which he has the 
strength, Dick Hedke seems able 
always to find the time. In that 
respect he is a great Rotarian 
Many of us tire of the everlasting 
call for help from our President 
and our Chairmen of Committees. 
“T’ve done my bit for Rotary!” is a 
common excuse—uttered more as 
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will serve as Rotary’s President in 1946-47. 


By Edgar A. Guest 


Popular American Poet; Member, 
Rotary Club of Detroit, Mich. 


an expression of weariness than 
of complaint, the Club asking the 
bit too much of the willing few. 
That's the sigh and wail of Ro- 
tarians like me, but never once in 
all the years has it been heard 
from Rotarians like Dick Hedke. 

If it was good for us and for Ro- 
tary, Dick Hedke would do it. 
Somewhere along the course of his 
busy day he’d find the minutes 
the task required. Did he say, 
“T’ll take care of that!” the Pres- 
ident could forget it. It would be 
done and done well, and I think it 
not too much to say that Rotary 
International was enriched when 
Dick crossed its threshold. 

It would fill this magazine to 
list his services and his activities. 
During his 26 years in the Detroit 
Rotary Club he has. participated 
in every endeavor that has held 
our interest. Of course he is one 
of our Past Presidents. He has 
been our District Governor and 
has served Rotary International, 
as a Director. At this writing he 
is Chairman of the Committee on 
Participation of Rotarians in the 
Postwar World. 

Dick Hedke is friendly, sincere, 
and earnest and is so devoted to 
his principles and ours that he 
would scorn in any way to cheap- 
en them. Rotary International 
will find him an emissary of good- 
will and an inspired exemplifica- 
tion of his belief in universal 
brotherhood. Already his friend- 
ships are world-wide and his in- 
fluence for good has been felt and 
appreciated both at home and 
afar. 

It is Dick’s human understand- 
ing of the other fellow’s view- 
points and problems that has 
made him such a popular Ro- 
tarian. You see, it is just plain 
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ROTARY’S new First Couple—Dick and Louise Hed- 
ke—in the garden of their home on the banks of the 
Detroit River in Trenton, Mich. President Dick is vice- 


presi 
dyes 
nes | 
natural for Dick to like people, 
and throughout his career, as . 
added responsibilities and promo- 
tions have come to him, Dick has 
always carried the friendships of 
those with whom he was associ- 
ated. With each new and upward 
step Dick never forgets what an 
important part friendship has 
played in the well-earned success 
that is his. 

Would you like his biography 
in brief? Well, Dick was born in 
Neuwedel, Germany, October 15, 
1885, and when he was 7 years of i 
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Photo: Fred Jones 
president and managing director of a chemical and 
» cyestuffs manufacturing concern in Detroit and car- 
ties a heavy load of civic duties in both communities. 


age was brought by his parents 
to the United States. He received 
his education in the Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Trenton, Michigan, pub- 
lic schools. The members of his 
family are Louise (Mrs. Hedke) 
and their four daughters: Gene- 
vieve (Mrs. Herschell E. Blanks), 
Charlotte (Mrs. George W. Mans), 
Evelyn (Mrs. H. K. Robinson), 
and Janet (Mrs. George F. Pin- 
kerton), and nine grandchildren. 

Rotarians who have visited 
Louise and Dick in their home 
will recall with great pleasure 
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their lovely and dignified resi- 
dence of English architecture, the 
spacious rooms, the graceful fur- 
nishings, and the ever-present 
groupings of fresh-cut flowers 
that not only add a note of charm 
to the interior, but seem to match 
the quiet dignity and gracious 
hospitality of Rotary’s new First 
Couple. 

It is in the Summer months 
when the gardens at the Hedke 
home are in full bloom that Louise 
and Dick enjoy entertaining large 
groups of visiting Rotarians on 
Sunday afternoons. From the 
large canopied opén terrace, one’s 
view is immediately centered on 
the two terraces directly below 
where a profusion of many differ- 
ent flowers produces a beautiful 
setting for the bronze figure 
standing in the center of a pool 
filled with many unusual species 
of goldfish. Beyond is the more 
formal type of plantings which 
make a charming border for the 
beautiful and well-kept green- 
sward that reaches to the water’s 
edge of the Detroit River. It is 
here in this lovely setting that so 
many Rotarians from far and near 
have become friends with Dick, 
for to know Dick in Rotary is to 
know Dick in his home at 2607 
Riverside Drive, Trenton, Mich- 
igan, a suburb just 16 miles from 
Detroit. 

On August 27, 1907, Dick began 
his business career with Theo. H. 
Eaton & Son, manufacturers of 
chemicals and dyestuffs. Since 
1921 he has been vice-president 
and managing director. The firm 
is now known as the Eaton-Clark 
Company, established in 1838, 
and serves industry throughout 
the United States. From the 
Eaton-Clark Company plant, lo- 
cated in Windsor, Ontario, service 
is extended throughout the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

The Eaton-Clark Company is 
the oldest industrial manufactur- 
ing company in Michigan, an en- 
viable record, indeed, -but more 
particularly interesting because 
its ownership has never changed 
hands in more than a century. 

I had another friend who had 
spent years in its service and who 
was proud of his association with 
it. Through him I learned of the 
character of the Eaton house. It 
was natural, then, that I should 
hope to become one of Dick’s 


friends. He was following a friend 
I had loved and lost to death. His 
was a background with which I 
was familiar and I was happy 13 
years later to be among those who 
welcomed him into Rotary. 

What a busy career he has 
shaped for himself since then. 
For 24 years he has served as a 
member and president of the 
Trenton Board of Education; he 
is now a past president of the Tu- 
berculosis Society of Detroit and 
Wayne County, director and past 
president of the Detroit Conven- 
tion and Tourist Bureau, a mem- 
ber of the advisory board of the 
Salvation Army, director of the 
Detroit Inter-American Center, 
director of the Detroit Civic Light 
Opera Association, and a member 
of the Area Council Boy Scouts of 
America. 

To all these activities he hus 
brought effort of a high order. In 
the bare statistics of a man’s life 
I presume it should be recorded 
that he is also a member of the 
Detroit Athletic Club, the Grosse 
Ile Golf and Country Club, the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, the 
Detroit Rotary Club, the Detroit 
Economic Club, the Academy of 
Political and Social Science, and 
a fellow of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 

Such a list is the true indication 
of the esteem in which Dick 
Hedke is held by his fellowmen. 
There is no door shut against him, 
no room in which he is not a wel- 
come visitor, no governing board 
in the activities of his community 
but is proud to have him as a 
member. Dick is equal to the task 
before him. His fund of experience 
in Rotary, his record of Conven- 
tion attendance, and his faithful- 
ness to perform whatever task 
asked of him by the individual Ro- 
tarian, his Club, his District, or 
Rotary International present a 
background of service rarely 
equalled. Always personally anx- 
ious to further the interests of Ro- 
tary, he continually seeks out Ro- 
tarians with whom he can discuss 
the problems of Rotary in this 
changing world. 

Some paragraphs back I men- 
tioned that Dick has been Chair- 
man of the Committee on Partic- 
ipation of Rotarians in the Post- 
war World. The point deserves 
more than mere passing reference 
for, at least in my opinion, that 
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Committee has been one of the 
most important in the whole con- 
geries of Rotary Committees. It 
has proved to Rotarians and non- 
Rotarians alike that Rotary has a 
purpose and a program of action. 
It has shown what business and 
professional men can do to in- 
crease the world supply of good- 
will and understanding, and into 
it went Dick’s great fertility of 
ideas and his continuing insist- 
ence upon action. 

Understanding! — is there any 
quality more needed around our 
earth today? Can there be any 
higher task than that of enlarging 
and filling the world’s reservoir 
of it? Surely we must get food to 
the starving. Surely we must get 
houses built, industry going, 
peace treaties written, and the 
United Nations under full steam. 
But unless we have that reservoir 
of understanding, the bodies and 
bureaus and states and nations 
shall never come close enough to- 
gether to agree on ways to achieve 
any of these things. Understand- 
ing is the basic, the underlying, 
need. With the simple straight- 

















forward kind of understanding 
Rotary encourages we can have a 
golden era of peace and plenty. 
Without that type of understand- 
ing I shudder to think of what we 
shall have. 

The first mention of our man 
Dick I recall seeing in THe Ro- 
TARIAN dates way back to 19238. 
He had just been elected District 
Governor, and in the Convention 
issue of that year, there he was in 
a big group photo with all his fel- 
low Governors and Rotary’s top 
officers. He was just a head way 
back there in the last row—where 
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he’d always put himself if you’d 
let him. Two years later Ro- 
tarians of the world read in their 
magazine how he'd been elected 
an international Director, and 
then in 1934 he and his fellow 
totarian the late Paul H. King 
collaborated on an article telling 
Rotarians what we were planning 
for the international Convention 
in Detroit that year. Of more re- 
cent .nemory was his article pre- 
viewing Rotary’s 1942 Convention 
in Toronto—he was Convention 
Committee Chairman—in which 
he said: “It has taken vision and 
faith to chart this Convention. It 
will take even greater faith and 
vision to chart during it, and hew 
faithfully to a program of postwar 
activities, to look beyond a world 
hurt to the death and so much in 
need of healing, understanding, 
and fellowship.” 

We are now in that difficult but 
potentially hopeful postwar pe- 
riod and Dick who wrote those 
words is at our helm. For just 
one more clue to the nature of 
this man who will lead us, turn 
back to his article Simpdtico at 
Dowagiac in THE Ro- 
TARIAN for January of 
this year. It was a 
case study in the kind 
of understanding Dick 
so strongly believes 
we must work harder 
to spread. 

Over the years this 


magazine has published a good 
many of my verses, the first one 
back in January, 1915. That was 
a few years before I first met Dick 
Hedke, but now, knowing him as 
I do and seeing in him the spirit 
of Rotary in the flesh, I would like 
to rededicate that poem to him. 


THE ROTARY SPIRIT 


Red roses for the living, and hand 
clasps warm and true, 
A heart that’s turned to giving, and 
strength to dare and do; 
The sound of honest laughter, the 
joy of honest toil; 
For those that follow after, to leave 
a finer soil. 
All this has been and ever will be the 
Rotary plan, 
A man’s sincere endeavor to serve his 
fellowman. 


A little less self-seeking, a little more 
for men, 
Less bitter in our speaking, more 
kindly with the pen; 
A little less of swerving from paths 
of truth and right, 
A little more of serving and less of 
dollar might. 
More peaceful with our neighbors, and 
stancher to our friends, 
For all this Rotary labors, on this its 
hope depends. 


To smooth the way for others, to make 
of life the most 
To make the phrase “our brothers” 
mean more than idle boast; 
To praise sincere endeavor, when 
praise will spur it on, 
Withholding kind words never until 
the friend is gone; 
This is the Rotary spirit, this is the 
Rotary dream, 
God grant that we may near it, before 
we cross the stream. 


THE HEDKES have four daughters—the young women at the left. They are 
(left to right) Genevieve (Mrs. H. E. Blanks), Evelyn (Mrs. H. K. Robinson), 
Janet (Mrs. Geo. F. Pinkerton), and Charlotte (Mrs. Geo. W. Mans). The 
four daughters, in turn, have a total of nine children—the youngsters 
shown below with their adoring grandparents at a recent family reunion. 
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ftomic Power for Peace 


By Samuel K. Allison 


virector, Institute of Nuclear Studies, 
niversity of Chicago 


il UCLEAR energy was revealed 
four great explosions—one in 
ew Mexico, one in Hiroshima, 
e in Nagasaki, and one in the 
inds of men. 
Born for destructive purposes, 
1 the secrecy of war, nuclear 
energy became known in a way 
that shocked us all. It came as an 
vil thing. It caused the death of 
ome 150,000 people. It rocked 
the world with fear, for science 
ad loosed a force which, if im- 
properly controlled, jeopardizes 
vilization itself. 
The menace of atomic war must 
be removed.* When that is done 
and only then—we can harness 
\uclear energy to turn wheels to 
work for men without fear of its 
evil possibilities. Herein lie tre- 
mendous but not unlimited poten- 
tialities as some imaginative 
writers would lead us to believe. 
To appraise the practical possibili- 
ties of nuclear energy as a source 
of power it is necessary to review 
how it is released and the basic 
principles governing the process. 
Start with atoms. An atom is 
the smallest particle of an element 
that can exist, yet physicists have 
long known that it, in itself, is a 
complex thing. At its heart is a 
nucleus and, we learned in the 
early ’30s, one of the parts is a 
neutron, so called because it is 
electrically neutral. When a wan- 
dering neutron hits the nucleus of 
an atom of one of the heavier ele- 
ments—uranium, thorium, or plu- 
tonium—it explodes the nucleus 
into two parts and releases more 
neutrons. This disintegration or 
“fission” of the nucleus—discov- 
ered by Hahn, of Germany, in 1939 
—was one of the many key steps 
that led to the atomic bomb, for 
fission not only produces radio- 





* For a discussion of atomic-energy con- 
trol see these RoTaRIAN articles: Now That 
We've Burst the Atom, by Arthur H. Com 
ton, October, 1945; The Atomic Bomb: 
Should the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil Control It?, by Sir Norman Angell and 
Hatton W. Sumners, November, 1945; 
ideals and the Bomb, Abbé Ernest Dimnet, 
June, 1946. 
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It won't run your car—but in ten years or so maybe 
it will be used in huge ships and industrial plants. 


active rays extremely harmful to 
living organisms, but also releases 
enormous amounts of energy. 

As neutrons are thrown off in 
the fission process, they attack 
more nuclei, setting up a “chain 
reaction.” Under proper condi- 
tions the production increases at 
what physicists call an “exponen- 
tial” rate, which is roughly like 
geometric progression. Thus if the 
first neutron hits a nucleus and 
liberates three other neutrons, 
and they in turn do the same, you 
will have nine neutrons, which 


then would produce 27, and so on 

Actually, however, not every 
neutron does split a nucleus, but 
the proportion of hits is so high 
and the process develops with such 
rapidity that unless means are 
taken to absorb some of the neu- 
trons into elements that do not 
fission, a tremendous explosion re- 
sults. An uncontrolled reaction of 
this kind is exactly what is desired 
in a bomb, but in the atomic piles 
used to produce plutonium as ma- 
terial for bombs, control is re- 
quired. [Continued on page 59] 


HOW ATOMIC ENERGY COULD BE APPLIED 
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Direct or indirect (as here) delivery of atomic pile’s heat to air 
heater at temperature above 1000 F could operate gas turbine 


Courtesy, McGraw-Hill 
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By Wm. Trufant Foster 


Author and Economist 


== I said, “I’m going 


fishing.”’ 

“Well, what of it?” answered 
Slocum. “Everybody goes fishing 
Even Herbert Hoover.” 

“But J am going to catch fish.” 

“Oh, that’s different! “Have you 
notified the fish?” 

That is like Slocum. He never 
takes seriously anything I say 

We were sitting, after lunch, by 
the window of the Union League 
Club, looking across Boston Com- 
mon. I ignored the affront. “Slo- 
cum,” I continued, “the trouble 
with most fishermen is that they 
still look upon fishing as a sport.” 

“The poor fish!” exclaimed Slo- 
cum. “I once knew a man who 
played golf that way.” 

“You can’t play golf, or bridge, 
or anything else,” said I. “You 
must work at it. Play is out of 
date. It is pre-Rockne. Where 
did football get as long as men 
merely played? Nowhere. No mil- 
lion-dollar grandstands, no brass 


i 


“"l HAVE STUDIED fly casting. Every 
morning I cast all over the back yard.’ ” 
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od Thetr ellis! 


A story proving that in Idaho, at least, fish are 
tickled to be caught and science goes for naught. 


bands, no rotogravure pictures, no 

athletes for cheer leaders, no auto- 

mobiles named for football coaches 
nothing!” 

“And where did Shakespeare 
get,” added Slocum, “as long as 
men looked upon his writings as 
plays? Nowhere. But, thank 
Heaven, by the time I went to col- 
lege, the professors had discovered 
that Shakespeare had produced 
works—grounds for hard digging 

philological gold mines. We ex- 
cavated Romeo and Juliet. No- 
body thought of Romeo and Ju- 
liet as a play.” 

“Now you are getting the idea,” 
[ said. “No more is a fishing trip 
play. It is scientific study. Do 
you try to dig copper out of Bos- 
ton Common? You do not. You 
go where the copper is.” 

“And where are the fish?” asked 
Slocum. 

“I have figured that out care- 
fully, Slocum, scientifically. The 
fish must be where rivers are and 
men are not. Density of fish must 
be in inverse ratio to density of 
population. Look at this map. Here 
are 50 square miles of central 
Idaho, with plenty of rivers and 
no population.” 

“And no way of getting there 
except walking,” added Slocum. 

“That’s just it,” said I. “My re- 
search shows that no fish can be 
found within 73 miles of a gasoline 
station or 107 miles of a publicity 
bureau. California has some prom- 
ising areas, but too many persons 
have heard of California.” 

“In spite,” interrupted Slocum, 
“of the well-known reticence of 
Californians.” 

I ignored this slander of modest 
men 

“If you want fish,” I continued, 
“you must seek wild country—the 
wilder the better.” 

“So,” concluded Slocum, “you 
seek out the State which produced 
William Edgar Borah.” 
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“*f-dah’-ho,’ the Indians called 
it. I once asked an Indian guide 
what the name means. He woke 
me up two hours before sunrise 
to tell me. He took me to the top 
of a mountain. As the sun ap- 
peared above the distant horizon, 
he threw out his arms in worship, 
and exclaimed, ‘E-dah’-ho, the 
new day.’ When I get there, Slo- 
cum, it will be a new day in my 
life as a fisherman.” 

“You don’t seem to think much 
of your friend Bacon’s chances at 
Myrtle Brook—only three hours 
by bus and back the same day— 
with his fish.” 

“Tell him,” said I, “to try the 
Frog Pond on Boston Common 
and save gasoline; but, for your- 
self, get ready to go to Idaho with 
me. Think of the birds and the 
wild flowers; think of the gran- 
deur of the mountains; think—’” 

“Yes,” interrupted Slocum. “I 
love all that. I’d be keen for fish- 
ing trips, but there’s always some 
darn fool along who insists on 
fishing.” 

“The trouble with you, Slocum,” 
I said, “is that you have never 
gone about the business scientif- 
ically. Now, I have been study- 
ing for months in preparation for 
this trip. I have studied fly cast- 
ing by mail. Every morning, be- 
fore breakfast, I cast all over our 
back yard. Once I got through 
without hooking my pants.” 

“Don’t you use any bait?” 

“Shame!” I answered, scorn 
fully. “It is unsportsmanlike to 
use bait.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Slocum. “It is 
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all right to use something which 
looks like a fly, but all wrong to 
use a fly; all wrong for the fly 
business, anyway.” 

“Slocum, I have studied flies for 
months. I know what the trout 
of central Idaho want. I have 
bought them. Also a large creel; 
mine was too small. At first I 
bought Royal Green Blue Coach- 
men, but on further study I de- 
cided to take with me nothing but 
Royal Blue Green Coachmen. I 
have consulted all the authorities. 
In short, I have used my brains. 
Why, in Heaven’s name, should 
men who use their brains about 
everything else leave their brains 
at home when they go fishing!” 

“That’s the $64 question,” said 
Slocum. “I'll go to E-dah’-ho with 
you and try to find the answer.” 
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So we went. Two thousand five 
hundred miles by train from Bos- 
ton, 220 more by auto, and there 
we were in wildest Idaho, with 
four horses to carry packs and five 
to carry fishermen. 

“You'll catch plenty of trout,” 
said the guide. “All you have to 
do is tickle their bellies.” 

Eight hours of mountain climb- 
ing brought us to the end of the 
trail, 7,000 feet high. Three miles 
more, through primeval forests, 
brought us te a hidden lake. 
Stealthily, deftly, we cast the 
Royal Blue Green Coachmen. No 
takers. Something was wrong. So 
we built a raft. From the raft we 
trolled with glittering spoons; we 
dangled a shining yard of Jack 
Loyd spinners; we offered Rubber 
Helgramites, Rainbow Pearl Wob- 


“FORTHWITH, he waded into the 
BEE. :. « « 


Illustrations by Stuart Hay 








He caught his fish.” 


blers, Tin Liz minnows, delectable 
worms, salmon eggs, horseflies. 

“Total catch,” reported Slocum, 
“exactly what it would have been 
if we had stayed at home and 
fished the Frog Pond.” 

Then spoke the guide: “We'll 
have trout for supper, if I have to 
tickle their bellies.” 

Forthwith, he waded into the 
brook that emptied the lake. He 
slipped his hand caressingly un- 
der an unsuspecting trout; he slid 
his hand up to the gills; he caught 
his fish. We all waded in. We all 
caught fish. We tickled their bel- 
lies. 

“Now,” cried Slocum, holding 
up a 14-inch Dolly Varden, “! 
know the answer. Fishermen 
leave their brains at home because 
there’s no use bringing them.” 
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HENRI BONNET, France's delegate to the re- 
cent meetings of the United Nations Secur- 
ity Council in New York, as seen by famed 
caricaturists Aloys Derso and Emery Kelen. 











i. LESS than a century France 
has been invaded three times by 
German forces: 1870-71, 1914-18, 
1940-45. Each:succeeding time the 
devastations she suffered were 
greater than the last. Losses in 
men and wealth were enormous. 
Moreover, because of the con- 
stant danger which Germany rep- 
resented on the French Eastern 
frontier, France through all these 
years was compelled to maintain 
a military establishment and to 
bear military expenditures which 
were out of proportion with her 
means, and which can be consid- 
ered as one of the deep-rooted 
causes of her present difficult 
financial situation. 

Consequently, it is quite natural 
and easily understandable that 
France’s main. preoccupation to- 
day is security. France seeks 
above all a guaranty that she will 
not be invaded again and that she 


will be able to devote all her 


strength and resources not to the 
maintenance of such huge armies 
as might be necessary to defend 
her soil and repel attacks, but to 
her economic reconstruction and 
to the welfare of her population 
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which has suffered so severely 
throughout the past five years. 
Only a people which has gone 
through three wars in the lifetime 
of a man can really appreciate 
what security means. 

The need, for France, is even 
more urgent now with the shifting 
of populations in Germany. As a 
result of Russian and Polish an- 
nexations, and exodus of Germans 
from Czechoslovakia and regions 
under Soviet occupation, the den- 
sity of population in the Rhine- 
land is greater than it has ever 
been. Into Western Germany, 
which is the springboard for mili- 
tary operations aimed against 
Western nations, has poured mil- 
lions of manpower. 

The security which France is 
asking is not for herself alone. 
World War II has shown that 
peace is indivisible and that the 
German menace, as in the past, 
applies not only to Germany’s 
closest neighbors, but to the world 
at large. Security measures taken 
after World War I, which at the 
time seemed to some to be exag- 
gerated, proved less than half 
measures. Germany was pre- 


France, the Ruhr, and 
the Rhineland 


The French answer to the question of what to 
do about the most disputed problem in Europe. 


By Andre Ganem 


Former Berlin Correspondent of Le Temps 


sumably demilitarized, but this 
demilitarization, as far as it was 
enforced, consisted largely in de- 
stroying obsolete weapons and 
outmoded fortifications. 

The victorious Allies whittled 
Germany’s military strength down 
to a supposed 100,000 men, most 
of whom were trained to be of- 
ficers. To prevent Germany hav- 
ing a large reserve, compulsory 
service was forbidden, but in no 
time at all military training of 
youth was restored; para-military 
forces were mobilized and the 
Reichswehr trained its reserves in 
secret, or even openly, using 
dummy tanks, glider planes, and 
so-called sports clubs. Occupation 
forces were sent into the Rhine- 
land, but these were evacuated 
before termination of the period 
designated. As was proved by 
World War II, the preventive 
measures taken by the victors 
after World War I were far from 
effective. 

The failure of the measures 
taken by the Allies resulted from 
the fact that they were planned 
for a limited time only, as though 
they had intended to guarantee 
peace only for a fixed period. This 
period was indeed so limited that 
had it not existed, there was still 
little danger of Germany becom- 
ing a menace. History and expe- 
riences show that sooner or later 
a defeated State finds the ways 
and means of liberating itself from 
obligations such as were imposed 
upon Germany after World War 
I. New and more effective ways 
must be found to ensure the se- 
curity France dersands and must 
obtain. 

The arrangements reached at 
the Potsdam Conference on July 
31, 1945, have provided for the se- 
curity of Germany’s Eastern 
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shbors. The so-called Corridor 
no more; Danzig has become 
ish and the industrial Silesian 
rion has been cut from Ger- 
ny. To the north the East 
issian enclave is wiped out. 
t thus far no acceptable secur- 
program has been mapped out 
Germany’s Western neighbors. 
rance, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
e Netherlands, and Denmark 
ve not had their day in court. 
t at the same time the Potsdam 
nferees decided upon the crea- 
m of central agencies under 
hose authority Western Ger- 
any was plaeed, oblivious of the 
ct that the carrying out of such 
program would be contrary to 





FOREIGN Ministers of the Big Four 
as they met in Paris for the historic 
pre-peace-treaty conference. At ex- 
treme left: Emest Bevin, Great Britain. 
To his left: V. M. Molotov, Russia. 
Fifth from him is James F. Byrnes, 
United States, and in the extreme right 
foreground is Georges Bidault, France. 


their aims for decentralization and 
federal organization of Germany 
which had been repeatedly pro- 
claimed by the United Nations. 
Such, briefly outlined, are the 
reasons for the program France 
has developed concerning: the 
Ruhr and the Rhineland, a pro- 
gram based upon no selfish or 
vengeful motives, but designed 
solely to give her and the rest of 
the world a longed-for and de- 
served security in the immediate 
future from an enemy which has 
twice in one generation plunged 
the entire globe in unwanted war. 
Upon the coal mines of the 
Ruhr Germany built an industrial 
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and war-making potential which 
provided her with the means of 
launching and supporting long 
wars. Of the 180 million tons of 
coal produced by Germany before 
the war, 127 million tons came out 
of the Ruhr Basin. Thanks chiefly 
to the Ruhr’s resources and its in- 
dustrial plants, Germany pro- 
duced over the same period 16 mil- 
lion tons of pig iron and 13 mil- 
lion tons of steel; in the Ruhr also 
were concentrated huge and di- 
versified chemical industries 
which were so essential to the 
German war machine. 

The French Government and 
the French people consider that 


the security of Europe and of the’ 
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world demands that Germany 
should lose the free use of the war 
potential represented by the in- 
dustries and resources of the Ruhr 
area. They think it desirable that 
these rich resources should in 
stead be utilized for the peaceful 
pursuits and general welfare of 
Europe and the world. They fur- 
ther believe that the security of 
Western Europe demands that the 
Rhineland region should not be 
allowed to reconstitute an avenue, 
an arsenal, and a starting point for 
any future attack directed against 
the French nation and more gen- 
erally against the Western pow- 
ers. The Ruhr and the Rhineland 
should be permanently separated 
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from Germany. But they should 
not constitute a whole, or a sin- 
gle entity, either politically or eco- 
nomically. 

According to the French view- 
point the Rhineland should not be 
annexed to France as was Silesia 
to Poland. It should be separated 
from the rest of Germany and 
should constitute a Germanic 
State which should be subject to 
continuous Allied occupation 
Small, but adequate, military 
forces should be permanently sta- 
tioned in German territories on 
the left bank of the Rhine. The 
presence of such forces would 
prevent Germany from using the 
Rhineland in the preparation of a 
new aggression against the West- 
ern powers or fomenting unrest 
and agitation amongst the inhabi- 
tants of the region. Subject to the 
acceptance of the Allied garri- 
sons, and pledges to abstain from 
militarization and attempts to re- 
join Germany, the Rhineland 
State would be free to manage its 
ewn. affairs. 

Economic ties have always been 
close between France and the 
Saar. French iron ore of Lorraine 
is treated and transformed either 
in France or in the Saar with Saar 
coal. After the First World War 
the ownership of the Saar coal 
mines was vested in France by the 
Treaty of Versailles, partly as pay- 
ment for the destruction which 
the German invaders spread 
through France. The Saar terri- 
tory itself was placed under an in- 
ternational commission which ad- 
ministered the region on behalf of 
the League of Nations. For 15 
years the population of the Saar 
grew and prospered under this 
benevolent and sincere trustee- 
ship. 

France now asks that these Saar 
coal mines, which are necessary 
for the economy of Eastern 
France, and the ownership of 
which was regained by Germany 
in 1935, should again be restored 
to France; she believes that the 
territory of the Saar should be in 
cluded in the French customs and 
currency system, since the econ- 
omy of France and the Saar are 
almost entirely complementary. 

What France also asks is that 
the war potential of the Ruhr 
should be neutralized. She asks 
that the Ruhr Basin be trans- 
formed into an international State. 
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MINERS like this typical group represented a large portion of the voters who returned 


this rich Saar Basin to Germany in a 1935 plebiscite. Now France is asking its return. 


To lessen or soften the conse- 
quences of such a transformation 
on German economy, the French 
Government believes that this 
Ruhr region should be as small 
geographically as possible and 
should consist only of the coal 
mines and of the factories asso- 
ciated with them. Such a delim- 
ited territory would have a popu- 
lation of about 5 million inhabi- 
tants. In order to énsure that the 
natural and industrial resources 
of this area should no longer be 
exploited for military purposes, 
but rather in conformity with the 
general interest of humanity, the 
French Government thinks it es- 
sential to treat the area not as a 
part of a State or even of a larger 
territory, but as a political entity 
entirely independent of Germany 
and subject to an international po- 
litical and economic control. 

The regime envisaged would 
involve the complete and perma- 
nent separation of the area from 
the German Reich and its estab- 
lishment as a territorial entity un- 
der international law. The inhabi- 
tants would be free, within a pe- 
riod to be fixed, either to opt for 
German nationality and leave the 
territory, or to become Ruhr citi- 
zens, in which case they would 
lose their German nationality. 

The Government of the Ruhr 
Territory should be entrusted to 
a governing body similar to the 


former Saar Commission. Its 
members would correspond to a 
list of ministerial departments. 
These commissioners would be ap- 
pointed by the powers directly 
concerned and would report an- 
nually to the powers that would 
exercise a control over the Com- 
mission’s activities. The local ad- 
ministration would be appointed, 
as far as possible, by the local 
population. 

To ensure international security 
the States directly concerned 
would put a military force at the 
disposal of the Governing Com- 
mission while at the same time a 
gendarmerie, or police force, re- 
cruited on the spot, would func- 
tion under the authority of the 
Governing Commission. 

The principles of economic dis- 
armament, drawn up by the Con- 
trol Council, would be applied to 
the entire Territory in the same 
way as in Germany. The mines 
and the most important industrial 
enterprises would be expropriated 
and turned into an international 
interest. The exploitation of these 
mines and enterprises and of the 
mines hitherto belonging to the 
Reich should be taken over 
and administered by International 
Public Utilities undertakings. The 
Ruhr Territory would then be 
open to trade of all countries. It 
would be served by the Rhine, 
which should become an interna- 
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tional waterway, and undoubtedly 
the region and its people would 
be prosperous and contented. The 
pecter of war, which has always 
hovered over this unhappy and 
much devastated border area, 
would be banished. 

So far as France is concerned, 
there would be no objection to a 
part of the Ruhr production being 
exported to Germany if guaranties 
are given that they did not in- 
clude war material. The supervi- 
sion of the application of the 
Ruhr regime would be carried out 
by the Governments which sign 
the instrument creating it, which 
would be the four Great Powers 
plus The Netherlands, Belgium, 


many. The Ruhr is a peculiar en- 
tity in itself. 

It has also been proposed that 
the Ruhr be made into an inde- 
pendent State, as is planned for 
the Rhineland. From the French 
viewpoint this does not seem feas- 
ible or desirable. It should be re- 
membered that the Ruhr never 
has constituted a historical en- 
tity; it is, in a way, an artificial 
creation of the industrial era. It 
has no traditions, no special cul- 
ture; its population has been 
drawn from all parts of Germany 
and even Europe. Workers from 
the four corners of the continent 
have gone there to get jobs. Dur- 
ing the last five years thousands of 
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WORLD WAR II uprooted many German civilians. Here a happy family comes back 
home after hostilities end, riding its rescued belongings through the devastated community. 


and Luxembourg, which countries 
have a direct interest in the fate 
of the region. 

Some objections have been 
raised to the above-outlined pro- 
gram and other suggestions have 
been made. It has been proposed 
that the Ruhr and Rhineland 
should constitute a ‘single State, 
which would be separated from 
Germany. It is the French opin- 
ion that such a State would have 
at its disposal such a military po- 
tential and such manpower and 
political strength that it might 
rapidly recreate to its own profit 
German unity. No special ties, on 
the other hand, unite the Ruhr to 
the Rhineland more than it is 
united to other regions of Ger- 
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forced laborers of all nationalities 
have slaved in its mines, smelters, 
and factories. The Ruhr has no 
common character. Because of its 
exiguity it would be difficult to 
treat the Ruhr as an independent 
free State. Its position in the cen- 
ter of Germany makes it necessary 
that special international guaran- 
ties should safeguard its existence, 
and protect it against absorption 
by other German States. It may 
be added that it would be difficult 
for the “Ruhr Territory” to sur- 
vive if the Rhineland were to fall 
under the authority of a strong 
central German Government. 

An objection which ha:s often 
been raised is that without the 
Ruhr the remainder of Germany 


between the Rhine and the new 
Polish frontier would have no 
possibility of a normal economic 
life. It should be noted that the 
French program does not modify 
fundamentally German economy 
and does not interfere with the 
normal economic exchanges be- 
tween the different parts of for 
mer Germany. It would, to a rea- 
sonable extent, leave at the dis- 
posal of Germany not only the 
economic resources of the Ruhr, 
but even part of the profits which 
will result from its exploitation 
The French plan admits that the 
profits of the Ruhr mines and in- 
dustry could serve to pay the Ger 
man foreign debt and hel+, if 
necessary, to pay for the imports 
of Ruhr coal and steel and even 
foreign goods which Germany, 
after the loss of the Ruhr, might 
not be able to finance. 

Criticisms have also been ex- 
pressed as to the rdle Soviet Rus- 
sia would play in the internation- 
alized Ruhr Territory. It should 
be mentioned that the réle of the 
USSR in Western Germany would 
be far greater if the whole of Ger- 
many were placed under the au- 
thority of the Central Agencies 
with their seat at Berlin in the 
midst of the Soviet occupation 
zone. It should also be underlined 
that the Governing Commission 
should be composed essentially of 
representatives of Germany’s 
closest neighbors—that is to say, 
France, Belgium, The Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, and Great 
Britain. 

The French plan concerning 
the disposition of Western Ger- 
many is primarily inspired by po- 
litical preoccupations. But it also 
has taken into consideration eco- 
nomic data, and the opinion of 
the French authorities is that it 
would in no way endanger the 
economic life of the new Germany 
which the victorious nations hope 
will be created, or the resultant 
German States. Furthermore, the 
exploitation in common of the 
Ruhr resources by the chiefly in- 
terested powers is also considered 
by the French Government as due 
to favor the strengthening of eco- 
nomic ties without which Europe 
cannot live. 

* * * 

Next month: A leader of the 
anti-Nazi Germans will give his 
views on the Rhineland problem. 
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CONVENTION HALI 
JUNE 6, 1946 

ONFUCIUS said, “If friends come 
from afar, are we not happy?” 

Those words, relayed from 20 cen 
turies past by Vice-President Chengting 
T. Wang, of Chungking, express the 
spirit of Rotary International's 37th 
family reunion just brought to a close 
here at Atlantic City with a brilliant 
pageant followed by Auld Lang Syne 
and a handclasp. 

After years of war, nearly 11,000 
Rotarians, wives, and children assem- 
bled from 40 lands for a week of re- 
freshment. And for five days the Board- 
walk—that miles-long, 60-foot plank 
walk on stilts flanked by sand and sea 
and a Grand Canyon cliff of hotels—has 
churned and flowed with animated 
friends meeting friends, new and old. 

But behind the smiles were memories 
that forged a grim determination. For 
here was a Thoryall from war-weary 
Finland. .. a Svendsen from Norway, 
whose life had been imperilled as a 
leader of the underground. ..a Kral 
from Czechoslovakia, late of a concen- 
tration camp. ...a Jourdan-Gassin of 
France, whose fellow District Governor 
was beheaded for resistance. .. an Al 
len from Australia, whose land narrow- 
ly escaped the torch of the invader . 
and thousands of other folk who had 
seen and had felt the scourge and the 
woes of war in the field or at home. 

“We must solve great problems—or 
your sons and mine must fight... . It 
must not happen again!” Rotary’s Presi 
dent, T. A. Warren, of Wolverhampton 
in blitzed Britain, told the Convention 

That determination was echoed in 
each plenary-session address. It gave 
point to the roundtable on “Achieving 
International Coéperation,” led by Past 
President I. B. Sutton, of Mexico, and 
to the panel discussion on the United 
Nations participated in by three Amer 
icans—J. Raymond Tiffany and Past 
Presidents Tom J. Davis and Walter D 
Head; an Englishman—Tom Benson, 
RIBI President; a Norwegian—Conrad 
Bonnevie Svendsen; and a Lebanese- 
Francis Kettaneh, of Beirut. It sparked 
the hundred-odd “craft” and Club 
group meetings that hummed in Con- 
vention Hall and hotel rooms. 

Rotarians noted with considerable 
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gratification that Rotary had able “ob- 
servers” at meetings of the various 
United Nations bodies. They pondered 
atomic-bomb implicatiéns for society 
and for business. They reviewed fac- 
tors that retard production and distri- 
bution. Discussions invariably gravi- 
tated to the action level, for these were 
practical men, not mere theorists. They 
sought specific, concrete things to do. 

That is why they, as a Convention, 
authorized a new Committee on Inter- 
national Affairs to “keep in touch” with 
United Nations developments and ap- 
proved issuing Rotary publications in 
other than English as soon as deemed 
feasible by the Board of Directors. This 
urge to be practical also underlay the 
popular approval voiced for extension 
of Rotary’s Institutes of International 
Understanding outside of the United 
States, for establishment of Rotary 
Foundation graduate fellowships—and 
for numerous other projects to promote 
goodwill and understanding at the 
home-town level. 

General Secretary Philip Lovejoy re- 
ported Rotary influence and member- 
ship—5,800 Clubs and 275,000 members 
in 72 countries—an all-time high. 

The consensus of all, in the words of 
their new leader, Richard C. Hedke, of 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A., was: 

“What we have seen, heard, and done 
here convinces us that men can learn to 
live together.” 

In the Convention were focused the 
interest and inspiration engendered the 
week prior at Swampscott, 
chusetts, where Incoming District Gov- 
ernors learned from predecessors about 
the problems they will face and the 
ways to solve them. Delayed almost 
two days by the rail strike, this Inter- 
national Assembly quickly swung into 
high gear under the leadership of 
“Tom” Warren. By Saturday, when a 
special train brought members to At- 
lantic City, it had reached the enthusi- 


Massa- 


asm stage. 

At Swampscott also assembled a hun- 
dred Rotary stalwarts—men who have 
served Rotary notably—who came at 
their own expense to discuss problems 
of the movement. Past President Craw- 
ford C. McCullough, of Fort William, 
Ontario, Canada, chairmanned this In- 
ternational Institute whose conclusions, 






11,000 people from 4@ !a 
Rotary fi 


in the form of advisory opinions, will 
later be referred to the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Sunday, June 2, saw Convention week 
launched with a “prelude” featured by 
the broadcast “Hour of Charm” pre- 
sented by Conductor Phil Spitalny’s all 
girl orchestra, choir, and soloists. The 
first plenary session was convened the 
following night by A. Z. Baker, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Chairman of the Convention 





Committee. Orchestral and vocal music ; 
and a pageant dramatizing the 70-odd 
nations in Rotary set the stage for the : 


Presidential address, “From Here On.” 

Tuesday morning the auditorium was 
filled for the formal welcome by Walter 
E. Beyer, President of the Atlantic City 
Rotary Club, and Herman H. Hanson, 
of Dover, Delaware, Governor of the 
host District. Response was made by : 
Joaquin Serratosa Cibils, of Montevideo, 
Uruguay. Plenary sessions continued 
throughout the week with group as- 
semblies and entertainment inter- 
spersed. 2 

Twenty-three Proposed Enactments : 
or Resolutions were reviewed by the 
Council on Legislation (see page 32), 
whose recommendations were referred 
to the Convention for action. Greatest 
interest centered around the proposal 
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of the Board of Directors to authorize 
establishing Rotary headquarters in 
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n i lands renew friendships at 
‘ory@ first’ post-war Convention. 


T 


Denver, Colorado. The Council ap- 
ved it, 58 to 50; the Convention re- 
1,813 to 1,359. 


As always at Rotary Conventions, dis- 


+ i+ 
jected it, 


nguished music delighted attenders. 
{mong the “big names” on the week’s 
cal programs were Conductor Alex 
Olshanetsky; Jestis Maria Sanroma, con- 
Miliza Korjus, operatic 
coloratura soprano; the Ben Yost Choir; 
(Texas) Singers; 
an Jones, stage and screen singer; 
Whittemore and duo-pianists; 
[gor Gorin, operatic baritone; and Al- 
bert Spalding, violinist. Walter R. Jen- 
ins, of Houston, Texas, led community 


inging. 


cert pianist; 


the Dallas Rotary 


a1 


Lowe, 


(mong special entertainers were Ro- 
ario and Antonio, gypsy 
dancers, and Bessie Beatty, radio star, 


Spanish 


who interviewed ladies from various 
parts of the world in one of the numer- 
ous entertainment features of the week 
for the ladies. Highlight of the week’s 
social activities was the President’s Ball 
on Tuesday night which busied two 
orchestras to 1 A.M, 

Confucius was right: friends had 
come from afar and everybody was 
On the Boardwalk where sea 
breezes tempered radiant sunshine, in 
the hotel lobbies, in the foyers and re- 
cesses of the world’s largest convention 
hall, Main Streeter met Main Streeter. 


happy. 
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Gertrude Golden, of Hartford, 
Connecticut. For the Goldens are 
typical of the thousands of cou- 
ples that made up this most in- 
spiring of Rotary Conventions. 
Because they're representative 
—they didn't make headlines, but 
they did make memories —we 
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The Goldeus —A Story within a Story 


F YOU were to take any small 
segment of the crowd-photo at 
the top of this page and "blow 
it up," you would come out with 
a closeup of a couple like Leo and 
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thread a little story about Leo and 
Gertrude through the pages of 
this Convention report. 

Leo is a trade-association man 
—president and manager of the 
Eastern Motor Freight Confer- 
ence, Inc. He's Outgoing Presi- 
dent of the Hartford Rotary Club 
and, as he puts it, is “hepped on 
Boys Work.” His hobby is fishing. 
Gertrude is a homemaker and 
proud of it. They have five sons, 
one daughter, and three grandsons. 
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A badge was the sesame to acquaint- 
ance. 

Chinked into gaps of the week’s pro- 
gram were uncounted group luncheons 
and dinners, meticulously ar- 
ranged in advance, some impromptu. 
Conventioners met by language, coun- 
tries, states, Zones, Districts—or any 
common denominator of interest would 
do. Twelve—or maybe it was 20—gay 
dinners were visited, leap-frog style, by 
President and “Ginger” Warren and 
President-Elect and Louise Hedke, 
tarrying at each long enough to greet 
and be greeted. ... 


some 


Now the Convention is over. Although 
advance registration had pointed to at- 
tendance of 12,500—and it could have 
been greater had hotel facilities been 
instru- 
This is 


available—the rail strike was 
mental in holding it to 10,958 
to be compared to the record for Ro- 
tary Conventions of 11,008, which was 
set at Chicago in 1930. 

Though you must look to the Conven- 
tion Proceedings for a full report, on 
the pages that follow you will glimpse 
what has been done, what has been said, 
and what has been felt this memorable 
week in Atlantic City. 
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Waveut Seeu You Since Havana! 


PU 


44MOE! Mary! Are YOU a 
sight for sore eyes!" Ev- 
erywhere one heard the 

happy shouts of old friends 

meeting. Many had last been 
together at the Havana reunion 

in 1940—when World War II 

was still only the war in Europe. 

Here, once again, was oppor- 

tunity for fellowship—and ev- 

eryone, including the Goldens, 
seized it. You see that repre- 
sentative couple as they met the 


Wm. T. Barkers, of Logan, Utah. 


Oe 


1 lull in the Convention program, Rotarians hold informal sessions on the spa- 
rdwalk, with Atlantic City’s million-dollar pier and the surf for a backdrop. 


RICANS—North and South—among 


‘hem Past President Fernando Carbajal, 
 Feru (left, wearing beret), meet, 
ind make merry on the Boardwalk. 


RIGHT: “It has been a good year,” agree 
Outgoing International Directors Geof- 
frey A. Wheable, of London, Ont., Cana- 
da, and Fred K, Jones, of Spokane, Wash. 


ter, 


OLD FRIENDS. I. B. Sutton (left), of Mexico, Rotary Presi- 
dent in 1928-29, and Achille Bossi, former Rotarian of the dis- 
banded Club of Milan, Italy, at the International Assembly. 


OPPOSITE ends of the world meet when Rotarians Li Shu 
Fan, of Hong Kong, and G. H. Berke, of Atlantic City, chat. 





HE CHANCE to meet and talk with ... 

ple from India, Peru, China, Belgium, an, 

everywhere else—that's what Rotarian 
like most about their Conventions, w,, 
largely suspended that unique privilege , 
recent reunions—but peace and Atla,:. 
City restored it! Old friends from 4},. 
were back in surprising numbers. A} 4, 
left you see the Goldens—whom yoy jo... 
ognize by this time—chatting with new a. 
quaintances from yonder side of the globe 
Rotary's path to peace via simple friend. 
ship was widened on Absecon Island. 





|THE TWAIN do meet—when our typical couple from Connecticut falls into a chat with new friends 
from the Orient. Left to right: Leo Golden; F. P. Pocha, Poona, India; Mrs. Golden; Ishwarlal R. 
Bhagat, Ahmedabad, India; Kenneth Taylor, Colombo, Ceylon; M. N. Mahadevan, Bangalore, India 
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CHINA and Finland are 10,000 miles apart—but C. T. Wang and Paul T. Thor 


| MEMORIES. Col. Shirley Donnelly (left), of West Virginia, who helped free 
wall bridge them with a common interest in breakfast, the news, and Rotary 


|; Dachau, discusses war experiences with Frantisek Kral, of Czechoslovakia. 
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AS A much-cherished token of friend- VICE-PRESIDENT Carlos Hoerning, o 
ship, members of the Rotary Club of Chile, addresses Ibero-Americans @ 
Shelby, N. C., present scarce nylons the Assembly—the “school” for Dit 


to a group of Britons who had tried, trict Governors held in Swampscott 
but in vain, to buy some in the U. S. Mass., the week before the Convention. 
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Sengtely Pay! 


ED through the week were hours and eve- 
reserved for relaxation . . . and into them 
itic City put everything it had learned in 

arters of a century about the fine art of 

ing people. There were concerts and dance 
pageants and afternoon teas, clambakes and 
urneys, boat rides and the President's Ball. 

r anybody who had the youth to enjoy them, 

there were the “rides and the penny arcades 
and all the other manufactured thrills of this famous 
playground. Most people needed what Atlantic 
City gave them. Their only regret was that all the 
folks back home could not have been here to en- 
joy the varied fun in the sun beside the sea. 
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WITH A hand puppet purchased in one of the numerous Board- 
walk ¢ ssions, a Rotarian entertains a group of fun-seekers. 
e.. 7) Dr. Edward O’'G. Doughty, Chairman of the local 

You ple’s Committee, and two Vice-Chairmen, Thyra Stokk- 
nd Jean Johnson, watch events at an opening “mixer.” 


“TOP TABLE” at one of many banquets where crowds broke up for across-the-table 
fellowship. Seated left to right: Incoming President Richard C. Hedke, Mrs. Warren, Out- 
going President Tom Warren, Mrs. Hedke, Outgoing First Vice-President Herbert Taylor. 


Photo: Dobkir| 
SOFT lights, rhythmic strains of two or-| 
chestras, and gay partners at the Presi-| 
dent's Ball, climax of a busy social week.) 
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FOR WILLIAM D. Ellis, of Atlanta, Ga., 
it was a family affair, and the sunshine 
cooled by sea breezes was a strong tonic. 
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T. A. Warren 


Outgoing President of Ro- 
tary International. Long 
active in Rotary circles in 
Britain, where he was di- 
rector of education at 
Wolverhampton until 1945. 


| SPEECHES: 


The Challenge of Change 





Change has always been apparent in the 
world—sometimes working slowly, sometimes 
more swiftly, sometimes much more swiftly 
still because of the exigencies of the emer- 
gencies. In our time it has been rapidly 
speeded up by scientific discoveries and we 
are called on to make ... adjustments. To 
understand is the great task that confronts us. 

There are philosophers who tell us the day 
of the civilization of the West is rapidly 
passing, that the most that we have is giving 


Leaders in many fields spoke at Atlantic City, helped Rotarian, 
penetrate current confusions. Here are excerpts from 12 talk; 


way to something more virile, more mora) 
more inspiring. I don’t believe it. Bi 
believe that we need a new sensitivens 
the awful times in which we live. I | 

the times call for open discussion amongst the 
men of our movement, for the reading th; 
promotes thought, a diligent search for the 
truth, and . . . the adoption of the truth at aj) 
costs. .. . We need constantly to question our 
own beliefs. The man, like the nation, who 
stands still will rapidly be left behind. 





The FAO Needs 


Clinton P. Anderson 


U. S. Secretary of Agri- 
culture since July, 1945. 
Congressman, 1940-45. Ro- 
tary’s President in 1932-33. 
Member of Rotary Club 
of Albuquerque, N. Mex. 





.8.D.A,.-Knell 


The Food and Agriculture Organization is 
the first tangible, operating agency the nations 
ever have set up to attack the problem of 
hunger at its roots. Its primary objective is 
to help nations to expand both the supply and 
the effective demand for food so that the 
earth’s 2 billion men, women, and children 
may have a better living. It seeks to bring 
new standards of nutrition to the world, and 
the means to meet those standards. It hopes 
to lift the curse which has kept two-thirds of 


the people of the world perpetually underfed 

The job of the FAO is colossal. Generations 
must pass before FAO can hope to say that 
it has achieved material success. 

What we want—and what we hope to pro. 
mote—through FAO and other organizations 
of the United Nations—is an increasing} 
productive agriculture, balanced by an in 
creasingly productive industry. Only in that 
way can there be more food and more prod- 
ucts to divide among all of us. 
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Produce More, Profit More 


Harold E. Stassen 


Governor of Minnesota at 
age 31, entered United 
States Navy in 1943, ris- 
ing to captaincy. Was a 
U.S.A. delegate to UNCIO 
at San Francisco in 1945. 





Moulin 





The official [United States] statistics show 
that for many years, out of every eleven dol- 
lars available for division from production, 
approximately ten dollars has gone for wages 
and one dollar for profits. 

Translating this into picturesque figures: if 
the businessmen as a whole try to get a dollar 
and a half out of eleven dollars, they will find 
that, instead, they have fifty-five cents out of 
five and a half dollars. Equally, if labor tries 
to get ten and a half dollars out of the eleven, 


it will find it would get five dollars and ter 
cents out of five and a half dollars. In ot! 
words, the only genuine healthy source 
more wages and more real profits and a higher 
standard of living for America is to attain 
higher production by the harmonious rel: 
tionships of labor and capital. On this basis 
labor can obtain twenty dollars out of twenty 
two dollars and business two dollars out of 
twenty-two dollars. 

This is a basic fundamental truth... 
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Nationalism Had 


¢ 


Chengting T. Wang 


Former Chinese Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. 
Second Vice-President of 
Rotary International, 1945- 
46, concurrently President, 
Chungking Rotary Club. 





There are two ways of bringing about a 
World Government: the right way and the 
wrong way. The wrong way is for one nation 
to subjugate all other natioris. The Greeks 
tried it under the leadership of Macedonia. 
The Romans made supreme efforts to that 
end. The Mongols almost succeeded when 
their invincible cavalry hordes overran the 
whole of Asia and a large part of Europe. 
Lately the Germans made two unsuccessful 
attempts to get world domination. The result 


has always been the same. No World Gov- 
ernment or any government founded on force 
could last long. 

The right way is for all the free peoples of 
the world to get together and organize a 
World Government invested with powers to 
carry out laws as enacted by a World Con- 
gress and backed up by a World Police ard 
Military Force. There is to be a new concep- 
tion of the word “sovereignty.” It is to bea 
World Sovereignty. 
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Let's Be Good Neighbors 


Luis Machado 


Cuban statesman. Havana 
attorney. Executive direc- 
tor for Latin America of 
newly created World Bank. 
Past Director and Gover- 
nor, Rotary International. 





Like a boy outgrowing his pants, the phys- 
ical development of the world during the past 
century has so outdistanced its psychological 
and social adjustment that we often question 
the ability of the human race to live up to its 
new duties and environment. 

It is quite clear that our present political, 
legislative, and social systems ... need con- 
siderable overhauling to meet the urgent de- 
mands of this new “One World.” It is quite 
clear that if the human race is to survive, if 


poverty and sickness, hunger and suffering 
mistrust and hatred, are to be eliminated 
and substituted by peace and happiness, we 
must get ready to codperate more closely with 
one another....The success of the Pan 
American Union, which for over half a cen- 
tury has brought about peace and closer un- 
derstanding between the American republics, 
is proof that nations will coéperate with each 
other if we all sincerely contribute our share 
toward such lofty purpose. 














Rotary Can Help 


H. Raymond King 


Headmaster of Wands- 
worth school, London, and 
prominent in British educa- 
tion bodies. Observed for 
Rotary at UNESCO Con- 
ference in November, 1945. 





The world will be well on its way to salva- 
tion when we can write UNESCO [United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization] as one word in small letters in 
mankind’s many tongues: when we have 
given the word and the thing a common cur- 
rency in all nations. ... 

Rotary has now reached a stage at which 
it can further fit itself to work as a partner 
—I purposely leave the relation undefined— 
with UNESCO. I refer to the field of study 


and research, in which our findings might be 
used to guide our own policies and also be 
placed at the disposal of the United Nations. 
Something of this kind has already happened: 
for the Report of the Rotary-sponsored 
“United Nations Educations Conference” 
1942-43, under the chairmanship of Sydney 
Pascall, Past President of Rotary Interna 
tional, was circulated to the Education Min- 
isters of the then United Nations, and was 
received ... with interest and appreciation. 
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© Starvation Must Stop Now! 


Quentin Reynolds 


War respondent. Asso- 
ciate litor of Collier's. 
We wn radio voice. 
Aut § Officially Dead 
ar ther books. Trained 
in | Born in New York. 





Indignation is a healthy emotion. It is told 
that when Jesus found the money lenders 
desecrating the temple, He did not chase them 
out with soft words. He became militant in 
a cause that was just and indignation filled 
His heart. 

Teday we face a fight against another evil; 
against a fate that, though sparing some peo- 
ple, has attacked half the civilized world. Our 
enemy is starvation, and unless we mobilize 
our resources with the same indignant de- 










termination 
manpower 


with which we mobilized our 
and industry to fight the war, 
starvation will win a gruesome victory. There 
are men in this hall who could tell you better 
of how winning the 
battle in a dozen countries 


starvation is unequal 
countries which 
fought by our side during the war. They have 
just come from those countries and have seen 
the dread enemy at work. They know that we 
cannot defeat enemy unless we again 
lose our complacency and become determined, 


this 





= Harry H. Rogers 

President of Rotary Inter- 
Bi x in 1926-27. Law- 
: yer, retired. Missouri- 
™ born. Member of Rotary 
Club of San Antonio, Tex.; 
' exmember, Tulsa, Okla. 





The Board of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional has planned for its [the Rotary Founda- 
tion’s] next and most immediate program, 
these Fellowships for Graduate Study. It is 
not an elaborate program, but it is a begin- 
ning. . . . The Board formulated the program 
and the Rotary Foundation Trustees set aside 
$20,000 to carry out the first part of it. This 
will provide during the first year for ten 
young men who must be graduate students 
and will be selected by a screening process set 















up by the Board of RI. Every Rotary Club 
will have an to select an appli- 
cant. The plan has already been presented to 
the District Governors and they will present it 
to the Clubs. . . . The Fellow will be expected 
to travel in the country where he is study 
ing. .. . During these travels he will visit as 
many Rotary Clubs as possible. . This is 
an appeal to high idealism and practical ac- 
complishment. The purpose—to better man- 
kind. The incentive—only to do good. 


opportunity 





A. J. Stoddard 


Superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Former 
president, American Asso- 
ciation of School Adminis- 
trators. Author. Native of 
Nebraska. Father of two. 


Blackstone 





Our country succeeds to the extent to which 
each one of the 140 million citizens looks for 
and accepts responsibility for the common 
welfare. ... When men attempt to govern 
themselves, they must . develop diverse 
leadership. Effective educational institutions, 
good schools, good churches, and good homes 
are highly important in the development of 
leadership in the people—they are of the 
essence. ... There is no other way to de- 
velop leadership . . . than through providing 











opportunities for people to practice leadership 
wherever they are at the time they are there. 
Yesterday the battle grounds of freedom 


were ...in fox holes, in the trackless jun- 
gles, in the seas, in the skies—all over the 
world. Today the battle fronts of freedom 


are in the schools, the churches, the homes, in 
places of business, on the sidewalks + oe 
we learn to live together in peace in the 
smaller everyday affairs of life, we will build 
the kind of country of our dreams. 





Walter H. Judd 


For ten years was medical 
missionary in China, now 
is U. S. Congressman from 
Minnesota. Contributed a 
: notable article on Chinese 
pl today to the June Rotarian. 





No Nation Can Rule All 
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Twice in 25 years we were unfair to the 
Germans as well as to our own youth, in al- 
lowing the Germans to think there was no 
limit to what they could do without our inter- 
vention. We were unfair to the Japanese. 
. . . We were unfair to the Russians at Yalta, 
and are being unfair to them now if we let 
them think they can impose their dictatorship 

. and the other nations will forever yield. 

No one nation could win the war alone— 

or even save itself alone. No one can win 










rule the 

move from 
This means 
what the 


the peace alone. No nation can 
world. . Great powers must 
overlordship to partnership. 

codperation politically; that is 
United Nations is about. It means codépera- 
tion economically; that is what Bretton 
Woods is about. This means coéperation in 
policing the world. Only as we succeed in 
getting public control of . can we 
hope to escape private use of force by indi- 
vidual nations for their private ends. 





force . 





» Now Comes the Harvest 


Paul P. Harris 


i Rotary's Founder and Pres- 
: ident Emeritus. In legal 
& practice in Chicago since 
1896. (Was unable to at- 
Secretary Philip 
Lovejoy read message.) 





The Governments of the world are follow- 
ing the trail blazed by Rotary. Rotarians 
have been doing the spadework; they have 
been preparing the minds of their respective 
countrymen, and now comes the harvest: the 
nations of the world have at long, long last 
come together in the name of the United Na- 
tions. 

Rotary has worked patiently and prayer- 
fully for the coming of this day. God has 
answered these prayers. ... 










What should Rotarians do to back up the 
United Nations? Just what they are doing. | 
. .. The Board of Directors has agreed, “That 
while Rotary International does not go on | 
reccrd as endorsing all of the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter, it should encour- 
age, foster, and support the United Nations 
organization and take such steps as will in- 
form Rotarians (and non-Rotarians) as to the 
purposes and far-reaching importance of the 
Charter.” 





' Men to Remember 


S. K. Guernsey 


; Secretary, National Boys 
and Girls Week Committee 
for U.S. Past Second Vice- 
President of Rotary Inter- 
national. In insurance bus- 
iness in Jacksonville, Fla. 





Every Convention... has its touch of 
sadness as each of us misses the presence of 
dear friends for whom the bells have tolled 
since our last assembling. Recent years have 
taken a heavy reckoning of Rotarians, includ- 
ing some who have performed valiant service 
for their homes and their countries on the 
field of battle. We miss today the face of one 
of the founders of Rotary; and that of one 
who for 32 years served faithfully as Treas- 
urer of Rotary International; as well as oth- 










ers who have given devoted service .... 

In their passing they have left with us 
memories of those cardinal virtues inherent 
in Rotarians: unselfishness, understanding, 
goodwill, and friendliness ....I am sure 
that upon the list “of those whom love of God 
has blessed,” the names of our departed 
friends in Rotary “lead all the rest.” ...I 
will ask everyone to rise and bow his head in 
silent meditation, knowing that to live in the 
hearts of those we leave behind is not to die. 
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| Yething Like Shop Talk 

f LL THE BAKERS got together in one room, all the 

coal and coke men in another, all the laundry- 

men in another—and then “they went to it.” 
That is a free-hand description of what happened on 
the afternoon when the Convention met by vocations 
in some 60 trade and craft assemblies. On other 
days song leaders, boys workers, etc., similarly 
flocked together. Leo Golden, being a traffic expert, 
turned up at the transportation assembly, where 
you see him taking part in the lively discussion. 
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RICHARD C. HEDKE 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. Nice, France 
President First Vice-President 


ERNESTO SANTOS BASTOS A. ELLISTON COLE 
Lisbon, Portugal 


Director Director 


RALPH S. DUNNE EINAR LISBORG 
Bala-Cynwyd-Narberth, Pa Slagelse, Denmark 
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eo THIS simple figuy. 
Think of Rotary Interna. 
tional as a tree. Pictyy 
the 5,800 Clubs around th 
world as the leaves, the jp. 
ternational Board of Dire. 
tors as the trunk. The branch. 
es between—well, here they 
are: the District Governo; 
(these for 1946-47). 

You know how your Di: 
trict Governor (or ‘‘RI Rep. 
resentative,’’ as he is know 
in Britain and Ireland) come; 
to be. He’s nominated by 
the Clubs of your District a 
their annual Conference anj 
then elected by the interna. 
tional Convention. In be. 
tween, he’s carefully briefeg 
for his mission, at the Inter. 
national Assembly. 

But do you know what 
your Governor is ‘‘in for’? 
On the day he takes office— 
July 1*—he becomes a com. 
bination liaison officer (be. 
tween Rotary International 
and his Clubs), record keeper 












































* Note these exces 
tions: The adminis 
tive year begins on Sep. 
tember 1 in Districts 
52 and 53; on Octobe 
1 in Districts 56, 64, 65 
76, and 83. 


DISTRICT 1-2 
DOUGLAS PICKLES 
Ayr, Scotland 


DISTRICT 3 
ARTHUR ANDERSON 
Middlesbrough, England 
DISTRICT 4 
A. NORMAN COOKE 
Dewsbury, England 


DISTRICT 5 
A MORTIMER ASTBURY 
New Mills & District, England 


DISTRICT 6 
ERNEST L. FLETCHER 
Rowley Regis, England 


DISTRICT 7 

Ff. W. GRAY 
Nottingham, England 

DISTRICT 8 


PERCY E. RYCROFT 
Great Yarmouth, England 


DISTRICT 9 
EH. BIRCHALL 
Oxford, England 


DISTRICT 10 
S HP. MASDING 
Bridgwater, England 
DISTRICT It 
W. J. PONSFORD 
Winchester, England 
DISTRICT 12 
FREDERICK WOOOHAMS 
Sevenoaks, England 
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DISTRICT 13 
FRANK MOLLOY 
Paddington-St. Marylebone, Eng 


DISTRICT 14 
SPENCER JAMES HOLLANDS 
Wallington, England 


DISTRICT 15 
CYRIL A. WILLIAMS 
Cardiff, Wales 


DISTRICT 16 
VINCENT O'HARE 
Dublin, Eire 


DISTRICT 17 
NORMAN BLACK 
Falmouth, England 


DISTRICT 18 
3.0. WILLIAMS 
Bangor, Wales 


DISTRICT 20 
MAURICIO ALVAREZ 
Santiago, Dominican Republic 


DISTRICT 21 
EFRAIN ANTILLON 
Chihuahua, Mexico 


DISTRICT 22 
JUAN A. FAVA 
Mardel Plata, Argentina 


DISTRICT 23 
ALFREDO CUARON 
Tampico, Mexico 

DISTRICT 24 
MANUEL RIVAS 
Culiacan, Mexico 


DISTRICT 25 
FRANCISCO FREXES BRUZON 
Holguin, Cuba 
DISTRICT 26 

JACOB P. L. BENOLIEL 
Manaus, Brazil 
DISTRICT 27 

JUSTINO DE M. SARMENTO 
Juiz de Fora, Brazil 
DISTRICT 28 
CARIVALDO F. DE M 
Assis, Brazil 
DISTRICT 29 
JOSE VICENTE DA MAIA 
Uruguayana, Brazil 
DISTRICT 30 
CARLOS ASTRADA PONCE 

Cordoba, Argentina 

DISTRICT 31 
FERNANDO ROMERO CORRALES 

Corrientes, Argentina 
DISTRICT 32 

RAMON T. GARCIA 

La Plata, Argentina 
DISTRICT 33 

ROBERTO VON BENNEWITZ D 

Conception, Chile 

DISTRICT 34 
ENRIQUE 0. BARBOSA BAEZA 
Santiago, Chile 


DORIA 


DISTRICT 35 
RICARDO MONTERO LETELIER 
tquique, Chile 


DISTRICT 36 
VICTOR G. VILLA-GARCIA B. 
Chincha, Peru 
DISTRICT 37 
LUIS ENRIQUE HUBNER 
allao, Peru 


DISTRICT 38 
EDUARDO SAENZ GARCIA 
La Paz, Bolivia 


DISTRICT 39 
MANUEL A. CISNEROS N 
Cuenca, Ecuador 
DISTRICT 40 
ANTONIO LEQUERICA 
Cartagena, Colombia 


DISTRICT 41 
OLIVIER W. HEILAND 
Barretos, Brazil 


DISTRICT 42 
GUILLERMO LOPEZ RODEZNO 
San Pedro Sula, Honduras 


DISTRICT 43 
JOAO A. C. DA COSTA LIMA 
Recife, Brazil 


DISTRICT 44 
ROGER LEYBA 
Coro, Venezuela 

DISTRICT 45 


ARTURO CASTRO, JR 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 


DISTRICT 47 


YVES GLOTIN 
Bordeaux, France 


DISTRICT 48 
MAURICE A. ARGOD 
Romans, France 
DISTRICT 49 
ERNEST LE ROUVILLOIS 
Paris, France 


DISTRICT 52 
W. BLAIR TENNENT 


Paimerston North, New Zealand 


DISTRICT 53 
HERBERT ERNEST HART 
Masterton, New Zealand 


DISTRICT 54 
CuRT E. WILD 
St. Gallen, Switzerland 


DISTRICT 55 
GERARD ANTONY LEYDS 
Capetown, South Africa 


DISTRICT 56 
PERCY J. ALLEN 
South Brisbane, Australia 


DISTRICT 59 
THE NETHERLANDS 
No information Available 


DISTRICT 61 
ALBERT DEWANDRE 
Liege, Belgium 


DISTRICT 62 

VASCO NOGUI 

Porto 
DISTRICT 64 

HORACE ILES HOLMES 

Warrnambool, Australia 


Ri 
IRA DE OLIVEIRA 
. Portugal 


DISTRICT 65 


JOHN MATHESON EDGAR 


Essendon, Australia 


DISTRICT 66 
FRANTISEK KRAL 
Brno, Czechoslovakia 


DISTRICT 67 


CONRAD ys gy ve SVENDSEN 


slo, Norway 


DISTRICT 69 
PAUL T. THORWALL 
Helsingfors, Finland 


DISTRICT 74 
HELG! TOMASSON 
Reykjavik, Iceland 


DISTRICT 75 
R. E. CHRISTENSEN 
Faaborg, Denmark 


DISTRICT 76 
JOHN JUNIUS PRICE 
Newcastle, Australia 


DISTRICT 78 
KURT BELFRAGE 
Stockholm, Sweden 


DISTRICT 8&3 
F. DOUGLAS SCOTT 
Alexandria, Egypt 


DISTRICT 88 
G. PERSHAD 
Deihi, India 


DISTRICT 89 
1. R. BHAGAT 
Ahmedabad, India 


DISTRICT 90 
N. K. SIDHANTA 
Lucknow, India 
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DISTRICT 91 
N. C. LAHARRY 
Calcutta, India 
DISTRICT 92 
F. P. POCHA 
Poona, India 
DISTRICT 93 
M. N. MAHADEVAN 
Bangalore, India 
DISTRICT 4 
C. E. V. NATHANIELSZ 
Colombo, Ceylo 
DISTRICT 9%-9)-% 
C. T. WANG 
Chungking, China 
DISTRICT 10 
A. LYLE SMITH 
Wahiawa-Waialua, Hawa 
DISTRICT 101 
ROY J. FLETCHER 
Centralia, Washington 
DISTRICT 102 
IVAN STEWART 
Salem, Oregor 
DISTRICT 103 
CLARENCE R. ERNST 
Yakima, Washingto* 
DISTRICT 104 
CLARENCE C. PRIC 
Vallejo, Californa 
DISTRICT 105 
WILLIE OSBURN 
Oakland, Californa 
DISTRICT 106 
CLARENCE W PETERSON 
Tracy, Califorma 
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luck, Governor!” 


(of numerous District data), 
trouble shooter (for perturbed 
Presidents), publisher (of his 
‘‘Monthly Letter’’ to his 
Clubs), lecturer (visiting and 
speaking at his every Club), 


f master organizer (of the Dis- 
Strict Assembly and Confer- 
ence)—and even physician 
(supe — delivery of new 

Clubs) 
You have been reading on 


preceding pages about Leo E. 
Golde =, of Connecticut. 
He's typical, not only of Ro- 










Windso1 





HUGH M. TINER 


l CREW 
Fullert alifornia 
STRICT 110 
WILLIAM J. LOWE 


- Angeles, California 
j DISTRICT 108 

‘2 

Pd 





District 199. Here 
(above) he receives 
the congratulations 
sof his predecessor, 
John D. Casson, of 


Locks, Conn. 





tarians at the 1946 Conven- 
tion, but also of Rotarians 
who become Governors— 
which he just has, of 
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DISTRICT 123 
MERRITT OWENS 
Kansas C.ty, Kansas 
DISTRICT 124 
JOE W. McBRIDE 
Anadarko, Oklahoma 


DISTRICT 


WILEY AUBREY STEPHE NSON 


Me Seit Lake City, Utah Abilene, Texas 
rs DISTRICT 111 DISTRICT 128 
WILBER T. JOPLIN W. ELWYN QUINN 
me @6©Phoenix, Arizona Gilmer, Texas 
[ T 112 DISTRICT 129 
HARRY A. MURPHY T. H. SHELBY 
Philipsburg, Montana Austin, Texas 
DISTRICT 113 DISTRICT 130 
pA MES 4. MACDONALD EUGENE P. HUMBERT 
el ta, Colorado Bryan, Texas 
DISTRICT 115 DISTRICT 132 
= R SPENCE ALVIN R. EDGAR 
me Carlsbad, New Mexico Ames, lowa 
Fs DISTRICT 116 DISTRICT 134 
A N POTTRUFF M. EARLE COLLINS 
toba, Canada Tarkio, Missouri 
STRICT 117 DISTRICT 135 
E RAY CORY GEORGE V. ALLERS 
; ‘ Minnesota Bonne Terre, Missouri 
STRICT 119 DISTRICT 136 
3 -LIFFORD SANBORN A. R. CHAMBERS 
a * City, lowa tola, Kansas 
FE; bis RICT 120 DISTRICT 138 
Re 'G. MOORE i THURSTON 
\, Nebraska | Dorado, Arkansas 
. STRICT 122 OISTRICT 139 
ig J. P. MicKECHNIE C. ARTHUR PROVOST 
+ oreensburg, Kansas New Iberia, Louisiana 
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DISTRICT 140 
JOHN RUNDLE 
Grenada, Mississippi 
DISTRICT 141 
RAYMOND G. BUTLER 
Gulfport, Mississippi 
DISTRICT 143 
HAROLD P. LINDSAY 
Escanaba, Michigan 
DISTRICT 144 
FRANK W. GREUSEL 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


DISTRICT 146 
W. HARRIS PANKHURST 
Jackscnville, Minois 


DISTRICT 147 
WILLIAM T. STEVENSON 
Rock Island, ilinois 
DISTRICT 148 
D. LYNN WARREN 
Taylorville, Mlinois 
DISTRICT 149 
HENRY — SCHMIDT 
Belleville, Ilinors 
DISTRICT 151 
ARTHUR F. FRAZEE 

iac, Michigan 
DISTRICT 152 

CLYDE H. WILCOX 

St Clair, Michigan 


DISTRICT 153 
JOSEPH V. BRADY 
Howell, Michigan 
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DISTRICT 154 
ROLLIS S. WEESNER 
Hammond, Indiana 


DISTRICT 155 
ARVID P. ZETTERBERG 
New Castle, indiana 


DISTRICT 156 
JESS A. MISHLER 
New Albany, Indiana 

DISTRICT 157 

PAUL V. BROWN 

Tiffin, Ohio 

DISTRICT 1 

ROBERT A MANCHESTER ul 
Youngstown, Ohio 

DISTRICT 159 
CARL M. EVERSON 

Columbus, Ohio 

wig 161 

SMITH 
Paducah, Kentucky 

DISTRICT 162 
J. RAY BINFORD 
Versailles, Kentucky 

DISTRICT 163 

NICHOLAS T. LOWRY 
Nashville, Tennessee 

DISTRICT 164 
LEWIS M. SMITH 
Ensley, Alabama 

DISTRICT 165 

A. GAMBLE CLEVELAND 
Valdosta, Georgia 
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DISTRICT 167 
ALBERT J. GEIGER 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


DISTRICT 168 
GEORGE L. ZIEGLER 
Parry Sound, Ontario, Canada 


DISTRICT 169 
GORDON E. PERDUE 
Oakville, Ontario, Canada 


DISTRICT 170 
HARRY J. YODER 
Watertown, New York 
DISTRICT 171 
GEORGE S. COBURN 
Perry, New York 
DISTRICT 172 
WILLIAM H. PHELPS 
Sidney, New York 
peevency 174 

AV A. SCHWEN 
ae AN New vo 
DISTRICT 175 
LEWIS T. BRIGGS 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
DISTRICT 176 
HV. CHURCHILL 
New K ngton, Pi yt 





DISTRICT 177 
JAMES ALEXANDER SIMONS 





DISTRICT 178 
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DISTRICT 179 
WALTER A. SCHREMPEL 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 180 
WILLIAM ANTHONY 
Baltimore, Maryland 


DISTRICT 181 
EARL M. GODSHALK 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT 182 
HAROLD C. KESSINGER 
Ridgewood, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 183 
GEORGE WN. EWING 
Trenton, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 184 
HAROLD A. STANTON 
Pleasantville, New Jersey 


DISTRICT 185 
SHIRLEY DONNELLY 
Oak Hill, West Virginia 


DISTRICT 186 
CLEM D. JOHNSTON 
Roanoke, Virginia 


DISTRICT 187 
R. STEVENS GIBBS 
Portsmouth, Virginia 


DISTRICT 188 
JAMES W. BUTLER 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 
DISTRICT 189 


ISAAC MAYO BAILEY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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DISTRICT 190 
JOHN V. BROOKSHIRE 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


DISTRICT 191 
JOSEPH D. ROSS, JR 
Asheboro, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 192 
HERBERT JOHN RUSSELL 
St. John’s, Newfoundiand 


DISTRICT 193 
CYRIL M. JOLY 
Waterville, Maine 


DISTRICT 194 
HOLT McPHERSON 
Shelby, North Carolina 


DISTRICT 195 
W. EARLE GOSS 
Franklin, New Hampshire 


DISTRICT 196 
DANIEL L. MARSH 
Boston, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 197 
RALPH H. ALTON 
Uxbridge, Massachusetts 


DISTRICT 198 
ay bo bg et 
New Bedlord, Massachusetts 


meen 199 
LEO E. GOLDEN, SR 
Hartford, Connecticut 


a Hy -. 
PHILIP F DEA 
Middletown, A 
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LIKE this mother and daughter, most everyone took 
a ride in the famed wicker chariots of the Boardwalk 
































HEADING the throngs that welcome the Tom Warrens, 
Rotary’s First Couple, at the station is Walter E. Beyer 
(left), President of the Atlantic City Rotary Club 






Left to right, seated: B. T. Thakur, of India: Carlos 
Ernesto Santos Bastos, of Portugal. Left to right 

Charles Jourdan-Gassin, of France; Einar Lisborg 
E. Hart, of New Zealand; Rafael W. Ramirez, of 


of 
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Puerto 


U vex 


A page of ‘personals’ picked up on and off Atlantic 


City’s popular plankway ...By The Scratchpad Man. 


I 


ialfway 


around 


he 


PECTED DELEGATE. One Ro 


the 


rid and was within a half day’s trip 
before 


learned by 


» was to be a delegate to the Con 


irian travelled 

of Atlantic City 
| | ne 

on. HeisS 

the Rotary Club 


ime to New 


it 


me 


ne 


while 


Globe 
vention it 
around in 
DISTRICT 
B LON 


( 


hit is 
the many Latin-Americans who enjoyed 


oreatel 
yanis 


rhetori 


In Holguin, Cuba, he 
will 
Cuban,” 


mnvention-goers 


“that friendly 


 : 
of 


CHANG, Secretary 
Chungking, China 


of 


York three months ago 


business for the Texas Company, of 


is Chungking representative 


the 


Trotter. 


is 


imagination,” 
GOVERNOR 


re 


that 


the 
Club caught up with 


letter 


from 
him 


“To come to this Con 
travelling 


like 


FRANCISCO 


pleasure in helping 
over grammatical 
cal pitfalls. 


hurdles 


Says 


i 


the world 
INCOMING 

F’REXES 
is a law- 
remembe! 


one of 


ticing their English and found even 


of 
and 


earners 


Dallasingers. Thirty white-suited Ro- 


Vine 


mony 


here 
months ago they 


irians from Dallas, Tex., are dispensing 
with a right 


good W ill. 


were organized 


as a quartette to sing at Rotary affairs 


but proved so popular that they 


expanded into a glee club and now have 


ov 


members. 


There’s only one profes- 


sional musician among them, HuBERT B. 


KASZYNSKI, 
those who 
tne 
dent 


Hoerning, 


standing 
Denmark 


Rico 


ot 


the 
have 


Chile; 


director, 


he 


Past 


a 
ard 


fact 
them warble 
House of Friendship, at the Presi- 
’s Bail, and elsewhere find it hard to 


which 
in 





IT’S A victory salute—by eleven Rotarians from the far corners of the earth who participated in an 
international roundtable during a plenary session. Past President I. B. Sutton, of Mexico, presided. 
President 


Sutton; 


Frantisek Kral, of Czechoslovakia; 


H 
and 


B. Young, of England 
J. 


Percy 


Allen, 


of 


Herbert 
Australia. 





believe. Their expenses to Atlantic ( 
were paid by the Dallas Rotary C 
and Texans who travelled on the 18-~ 


special train from Dallas say Mas 


KASZYNSKI'S gleesters were the lift 
the party all the way. 

Recipe for Living. Here is a r« 
for sane living in these times. It 
from Tom BeENsoN, Outgoing Preside 
of Rotary International in Great Brit 


Ireland. “Let us have courags 
change things which should be changed 
the serenity to accept things which 
not be changed, and wisdom to di 
guish between the two.” 


and 


The Wms. of Wales. More Welshn 
Two are Incoming Dist: 
Representatives and carry the name 


are here 


WILLIAMS. Cyrit A. is from Cardiff 
South Wales, and J. O. is from Bango 
North Wales. They disclaim relatio 
ship. Although willing to spat at t 


drop of the hat over the relative met 

of North and South Cambria, they unit 
man to extinguish any 
comments about Wales as a whole. 


as a slighting 


Petal Strewers. Father Knickerboc 
er’s long arm of welcome greeted mar! 
Rotarians arriving in New 

LUTHER H. HopGeEs, President 
of the Rotary Club there, had 
VICE-PRESIDENT VALENTINE W. GOTTSCH 
LING to welcome pre- and post-Conver! 
tion visitors and he called 45 Gotham 
Rotarians to his aid. They booked more 
than 1,000 rooms—a feat of prodigious 
proportions in lodging-hungry New 
York! They untangled numerous trans 
portation problems, purchased tickets 
for shows, and even made arrangements 
for visitors to attend of the 
Security Council of the United Nations 


overseas 
York City. 


asked 


sessions 


French Repeater. This is the fifth 
Convention for IVAN EFFRONT, industrial 
chemist, of Lille, France. He 
Rotary reunions in Vienna, Mexico Cit 
Atlantic City (1936), and Nice, France 
Now he’s looking ahead to San Fran 
cisco in 1947. 


was a 


Nazi Memories. .. . A speech before 
the International Round Table at Ro 
tary’s 1938 Convention in San Francisco 
was a major factor in causing Dr. FRAN 
TISEK KRAL to be arrested, put in a con 
centration camp, and prosecuted unde! 
martial law. Within four days of the 
time the green-helmeted Nazis took ove! 
his home city—Brno, Czechoslovakia— 
they had confiscated all his private pa 
pers including his 1938 Convention 
Proceedings book. Dr. KRAL 
good English and smiles play about his 


«| 
Spears 
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Sidetrack Sidelights. 


asant side. 


ncidence 


when he converses on most sub- 
but smiles fade when he speaks of 
au. More than 100 Czech Rotarians, 
4 percent of the members of Czecho- 
kian Rotary Clubs, were shot or 
d in concentration camps, he re- 
many others were arrested 
subjected to tribulations ranging 
indignities to indescribable hor- 
ROTARIAN KRAL’S own cousin was 
times, but Her 
two children killed. 


and 


three recovered. 


nd and were 


Incredible ” The infamous 
concentration camp was liber- 
bv the 45th U. S. Army Division 


was represented at the Conven- 
by COLONEL SHIRLEY DONNELLY, Oak 
West Virginia, chaplain attached 
ENERAL PATCH’s staff. “We saw evi- 
es of incredible inhumanity there,” 
MING GOVERNOR DONNELLY reports. 

own hands I held one box con- 
g 26 pounds avoirdupois of den- 
ld crowns taken from bodies be- 
were cremated. We found 
bodies buried in one grave, 16,000 
other. We found 50 open carloads 
rpses brought to Dachau for crema- 
3uchenwald and Belsen.” 


they 


from 


Remember the 
strike? INCOMING GOVERNOR AND MRs. 

Spence, of Carlsbad, N. Mex., do! 
y arrived in Chicago late in the day 
trains ceased to run. Hotels were 
med, so as cheerfully as possible 

spent the night with some 300 
er travellers in the station. . . . Ro- 
IAN AND Mrs, CLARENCE R. ERNsT, of 
ima, Washington, also had a rail- 


ike experience just slightly on the 


At Pocatello, Idaho, their 
} was sidetracked for 48 hours. By 
a car of Sam Goldwyn’s 


pee 


Hats Off to These ‘Club-Pub’ Editors! 





APPEARING at the President's Ball and on numerous other occasions during the week, the 
Dallas Rotary Singers, every one of whom is a Rotarian, offered hearty musical fare. 


chorus girls from Hollywood was also 
delayed there, and the young ladies pro- 
vided impromptu entertainment for the 
sequestered travellers. “’Twas a bright 
spot on an otherwise drab situation”— 
according to CLARENCE. 


Rough Idea. What does the spoken 
Welsh language sound like? T. J. REEs, 
Outgoing International Director from 
Swansea, Wales, explains it this way: 
“If all the overseas delegates were to 
speak in their various languages at one 
time, you’d have a very good idea of 
it!” 


Tragic Interlude. A shadow was cast 
over the Convention proceedings by two 
deaths. One was ROTARIAN ROBERT A. 
LAWLER, of Rushville, Ill. The other was 
ORCHESTRA LEADER ALEXANDER OLSHANET- 
sky, of New York City, who dropped 
dead in view of thousands of Rotarians 
just as the orchestra finished playing a 
march in the World Fellowship pageant 


PU ULCLLCULEE LULU LULL LLL i 


Ts MAGAZINE reached age 35 last January . . . and Rotary Club 
publication editors around the world marked the birthday in their 
columns. Some 200 of them, from almost every region of Rotary, = 


entered what they had written in a 


contest for the best editorial on “He 


Profits Most Who Reads Most." At Atlantic City came announcement 


of the winners—with bronze plaques for the best five and certificates for 
22 honorable-mention winners. Judges of the contest, who worked from 
unidentified copies of the entries, 
Kansas City, Mo.; A. C. Morton, of Montreal, Que., Canada; and 
W. Roy Ronald, of Mitchell, So. Dak. The Clubs whose editors won 
appear below. They are in alphabetical order, neither the plaque win- 
ners nor the “honorable mentions" being ranked within their class. 


PLAQUE WINNERS 
Abergavenny, England 
Kamloops, B. C., Canada 
Washington Court House, Ohio 
Westport, Connecticut 
Yorktown, Sask., Canada 


HONORABLE MENTIONS 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania 
Aruba, Netherlands West Indies 
Brantford, Ont., Canada 
Chicago, Illinois 
Danville, Illinois 
Dewsbury, England 
Fayetteville, West Virginia 


Wii 


were Rotarians Herold C. Hunt, of 


wit 


LULL 


Harrisburg, Texas 

Heights of Greater Cleveland, Ohic 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 
Ithaca, New York 

Littlefield, Texas 
Middlesbrough, England 
Monticello, Arkansas 

New Westminster, B. C., Canada 
Oakland, California 

Portland, Oregon 

St. Matthews, Kentucky 
Texarkana, Arkansas-Texas 

Tres Arroyos, Argentina 
Whangarei, New Zealand 
Winslow, Arizona 
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SOULE Ca UL La HUH 


JuLy, 1946 


on Monday evening, June 3. His place 
at the podium was taken at later ses- 
sions by ALVIN R 
trict Governor 


EpGar, Incoming Dis 
from Ames, Iowa 
January in June. A Cuban delegation 
got a the Eastern 
unpredictable weather en route to the 
Convention. After a sizzling day in 
Washington, D. C., they shipped their 
baggage directly to Atlantic City while 
they stopped off in Philadelphia for a 
day of sightseeing. But when they 
stepped off the train in their tropical 
clothing, a cold rain was falling and the 
thermometer hovered in the low 
While they wrapped their arms around 
their shivering bodies and chattered, 
“Muy frio, muy frio,” Water J. ScHos, 
Immediate Past President of the Rotary 
Club of Philadelphia, which entertained 
between 400 and 500 Convention-bound 
Rotarians on Sunday, June 2, sent out 
an emergency call to Philadelphia Ro- 
tarians. They responded in jig time 
with spare overcoats. Warm, but with 
many of them in oversize garments, the 
Cubans continued their sightseeing. 


taste of seaboard’s 


50's. 


“The meat an 
average meals 
equals a Finn’s meat ration for a 
month,” INCOMING District Gov- 
ERNOR PAUL T. THORWALL, of Helsingfors, 
Finland, at breakfast in a hotel dining 
room. Then, picking up a little coffee 
creamer, he adds, “and this is his daily 
milk ration.” His country’s food situa- 
tion is critical, and he says HERBERT 
Hoover did not exaggerate when he 
called it the second worst in Europe. 


for Food. 
eats in two 


Thought 
American 


says 


Regal Repartee. H. RayMonp KING, 
whom readers of THE ROTARIAN will re- 
member as Rotary observer at the 
UNESCO Conference in London, sliced 
through abstract technicalities in a ho- 
tel-lobby discussion with this bon mot: 
“What is mind?—no matter. What is 
matter?—never mind!” 


Out-Hollywooded. Hollywood in all 
its glory could not have scintillated with 
more glamorous entertainment than 
Convention-goers have had this week. 
“In New York we tried to see an Hour 
of Charm broadcast,” chuckled JAMEs 
C. GILL, Incoming Rotary Club Presi- 
dent at Washington, Ind., “but not a 
chance. Here, the Charm ladies have 
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PROMINENT trio: C. Edgar Dreher, Chair- 
man, Host Club Executive Committee; Howard 
Feighner, Convention Manager; A. Z. Baker, 
Chairman of the 1946 Convention Committee 
come to us—and what a show!” JIM 
would have been pleased—but not sur 
prised—had he known that the week’s 
entertainment would have cost him $19 
had he purchased tickets under ordi 
nary circumstances. 


Bigger and Better. This is the third 
Rotary Convention held in Atlantic City, 
and they seem to grow as they go. At- 
tendance in 1920 was 7,213; in 1936 it 
was 9,921; and this year 10,958, second 
largest attendance in Convention his 
tory. 


Colombo Coéperates. From Colombo, 
Ceylon, comes eloquent C. E. V. 
NATHANIELSZ. You pronounce it simply 
as “Nathaniels.” The “sz” part, he ex- 
plains, is a heritage from early Dutch 
influence in his country. He is enthusi- 
astic about the village of Mahawatta, 
“adopted” by his Club—of which a full 


Council on 
Legislation 


report will appear in THE Rotarian for 
September. In addition to financing 
that project, his Club last year gave 
$5,000 to help build the first crippled- 
children home in Ceylon and currently 
is raising money to provide two schol- 
arships to provide board, room, and 
other expenses for selected university 
students. 


Road Ahead. “Yes, | am an auto 
distributor,” answers OLIvieER W. HEI- 
LAND, Of Barretos, Brazil, but he smiles 
when he says it. “I have had but one 
new car to distribute since the war— 
and, of course, none during it.” His 
concern also services and repairs autos, 
that’s probably a fortunate thing 
for him. As new Governor of a Rotary 
District (No. 41) which is 1,500 kilome- 
ters in length, he will be putting he 
doesn’t know how many thousand Kkil- 
ometers on his own car—many of them 
on roads which could at best be called 


rugged. 


and 


Dutch Transfer. In his pocket, Past 
DisTRICT GOVERNOR F. WAYNE GRAHAM, 
Jr., of Morris, lll., carries a reminder 
of the dark days—and a proof of the 
brighter one dawning. It is a sheaf of 
from Rotary Clubs in The 
Netherlands to which Morris Rotarians 
had sent clothing. One from Almelo 
reported that a severe flood had left 
many families in such dire need that 
Rotarians had passed on to them the 
clothing they had received from Morris. 


letters 


Millet for Rice. Providing food for 
an ordinary family was a full-sized war- 
time job for any man, but it fell to the 
lot of KENNETH W. Tay Lor, of Colombo, 
Ceylon, to feed 100,000 people during the 


difficult years. They were the families 
of laborers employed on the 40,000-acre 
tea estate he operates. When rice from 
Burma was cut off, he resorted to vari. 
ous substitutes including millet from 
Australia which made a strange but 
nourishing flour. After 24 years in Cey 
lon, ROTARIAN TAYLOR, an Outgoing Dis 
trict Governor, is returning to his na 
tive Lancashire in England, but expects 
to spend Winters in his adopted coun 
try 


On to Rio! Next year’s Convention 
will be held in San Francisco—but in 
48 it probably will be in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. To get a “spot check” on in 
tentions, the Committee that will ar. 
range transportation for that event sup 
plied every delegate with a question 
naire. Results? There hasn't been time 
to figure them yet. 


Seeing’s Believing. Could a football 
game be played in Atlantic City’s Con 
vention Hall? “Yes,” says ROTARIAN 
Witey H. SHover, of Lenoir, N. C. He 
refereed the 1940 Rose Bowl game be. 
tween the University of Southern Cali 
and Tennessee and knows 
pigskins. “I had heard that football 
games are played inside the auditorium 
—but I doubted it,” he admitted. “But 
look! This place is 488 feet long, 288 
feet wide, and has a 137-foot ceiling!” 


fornia his 


Fowl Word-Play. The problem of 
babel reared its not always serious head 
at the Convention. W. BLair TENNENT, 
Incoming District Governor from Palim- 
erston North, New Zealand, was asked 
by WILLIE OssuRN, who hails from Oak- 
land, Calif., about dues in a typical New 
Zealand Rotary (Continued on page 64] 
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Tait 


Dtiacht tiene pieces of pro- 
posed legislation were on the calen- 
dar for action at Atlantic City—the 


Annual Convention being Rotary’s 
only legislative body. First to act on 
them was the Council on Legislation, 
a body of some 160 Rotarians repre- 


PARTIAL view of the Council on Legislation showing Chairman Tom J. Davis 
(right, seated), of Butte, Mont., just before he took the gavel at the first session. 


senting both Districted and non-Dis 
tricted Clubs and including 
sentatives at large. 

Fully deliberating all 
Enactments and _ Resolutions, 
Council reported its recommenda 


action. Tom J. Davis, of Butte, Mon 
tana, President of Rotary Interna 
tional in 1941-42, served 
Chairman this year. 


HANUGGOAOUAUESUEDGAOAAANENSEDGADONS1OQDODEMUGNOAULAGORUAAOONONAUOADEAALOLADOG EOEOOOULEALOLOODGdHECGHONEAEUDOUOGEOUAUENUOUEINOLLGNND 


With Council action in their hands, 
voting delegates took up the study 


of the 23 proposed items on Wednes 
day afternoon. 

Here, in brief, are the 12 
adopted, with the name of the spon 
soring body listed in parentheses: 


repre- 


Proposed 
the 


tions to the voting delegates for final 


as Council 


they 


‘ro make it mandatory that there shall 
be at least one RI Director from Ibero- 
America (Board of Directors of Rotary 
international). 

To provide for the transfer of funds 
from the surplus of Rotary International 
to the Rotary Foundation (Board of Di- 
rectors of Rotary International). 

To modify the provisions relating to 
election to senior active membership in 
another Rotary Club (Board of Directors 
of Rotary International). 

To indicate the approval of the Con- 
vention of RI to amendments to the Con- 
stitution of RIBI (General Council of 
Rotary International in Great Britain 
and Ireland). 

To provide for a Council of Past Presi- 
dents (Board of Directors of Rotary In- 
ternational). 

To authorize the Board of Directors to 
rewrite the constitutional documents of 
RI and prepare special rules of parlia- 
mentary procedure (Board of Directors 
of Rotary International). 


To amend the provisions of the By- 
Laws relating to making changes in Dis- 
trict boundaries (Rotary Clubs of Dunn 
and Raleigh, North Carolina). 

To provide for a Districting Committee 
as a Standing Committee of Rotary In- 
ternational (Board of Directors of Ro- 
tary International). 

To provide for a Committee on Inter- 
national Affairs to replace the Postwar 
Committee (Board of Directors of Rotary 
International). 

Relating to the expenditure of funds 
of the Rotary Foundation (Board of Di- 
rectors of Rotary International). 

To make THE RoOTARIAN Magazine avail- 
able in languages other than English as 
rapidly as may be deemed practicable by 
the Board of Directors of RI (proposal 
of 1946 Conference of the 119th District 
as amended by Council on Legislation). 

To modify the provisions of the Stand- 
ard Club Constitution relating to the 
avoidance of politics (Board of Directors 
of Rotary International). 
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UEEN VICTORIA did not hear it, but one 

Winter day in the third year of her reign 

21 guns on the opposite side of the earth 
fired a salute in her honor. The boom signi- 
fied that her sovereignty had just been spread 
over some 100,000 square miles of what was 
to prove the most scenic and most productive 
land in her vast empire. 

That land was, of course, New Zealand. The 
occasion was the signing of a treaty in which 
46 native chieftains voluntarily acknowledged 
the authority of the British Crown in ex- 
change for guaranties of their titles to the soil. 
The date was February 7, 1840 .. . and it is 
from that date New Zealand reckons its age. 

Much came before 1840, however—most no- 
tably the Maoris.. A handsome fearless brand 
of Polynesians given to roving the seas in 
long dugout canoes, they beached here in the 
14th Century and voted to stay (see Meet My 
Countrymen—the Maoris, by J. M. A. Llott, 
THE ROTARIAN, May, 1946). It was they who 
turned away the great Dutch sea captain Abel 
Janszoon Tasman when he discovered the is- 
lands in 1642. (The border design on this page, 
by the way, is an ancient Maori pattern.) 

Next to call, but a whole century later, was 
famed Captain James Cook. After him fol- 
lowed French navigators, American whalers, 
missionaries, and, in 1840, the first contingent 
of immigrants from England. From that point 
on the story of New Zealand’s settlement dif- 
fers only in point of time and place from that 
of the United States and Canada. There were 


farms to hack from the forests, and bloody 
wars to fight with the Maoris. There were 
towns to build and roads to grade. Then in 
1861 someone struck gold down on South Is- 
land . . . and diggers rushed in by the tens 
of thousands. The gold fever subsiding, New 
Zealand settled to the task of raising grains, 
sheep, and cattle, to become a great exporter 
of wool, butter, frozen meats, and other farm 
products. A dominion since 1907, the nation 
has experimented widely with social reform 
and has given Government a high degree of 
control over economic life. 

But thousands of young men and women 
from other lands have just learned many of 
these things firsthand. Seven percent of all 
New Zealand marriages in 1943 were between 
local girls and United States servicemen sta- 
tioned there. What those young outlanders 
may or may not have learned is that New 
Zealand has 50 Rotary Clubs with 2,362 mem- 
bers—which, on the basis of national popula- 
tion, is the greatest concentration of Rotarians 
anywhere in the world. (see chart below). 
National leaders in work for crippled chil- 
dren and underprivileged youth, New Zealand 
Rotarians have also given leadership to Ro- 
tary International in the persons of four Past 
International Directors: Charles Rhodes, of 
Auckland — deceased; Smith L. P. Free, of 
Masterton (Second Vice-President in 1930- 
31); Henry James Guthrie, of Dunedin; and 
J. M. A. Ilott, of Wellington (Second Vice- 
President in 1944-45). 








Countries with Largest Percentage of Rotarians 


Iceland 


(5) 


Top figures show number of Rotarians 
per 100,000 population 
(Bottom figures show number of Clubs) 
March, 1946 
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NEW ZEALAND harvest. The lot of the farmer is as hard here as else- “SUPREME As to Site" is the motto of Wellington, New Zealand's capital, 
where, but the backgrounds for his toil are always majestic. Though he and, viewing it from the hills as in the photo below, few will dispute the 


grows grain and fruit, sheep (of which the nation has 32 million) and claim. With 175,000 people, it is the second-largest city in the nation 
cattle are his big crops. Dairy products, meat, and wool sum up the economy. and grew from the Dominion's first settlement located here in 1840. 
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A TYPICAL New Zealand vista... 
and mountains. At no point on either N 


IT'S RUGBY (below)—and rough! . . . as played 
island, which shade, by the way, from subtro; 


by the kind of men who have won New Zealand 
»urageous fighters in two world wars. 


EGGS FOR London's breakfast. Some four-fifths 
of New Zealand's exports go to the United King 
dom, most of the rest fo British possession 


fame as 


MT. EGMONT. LOVELIEST OF NEW ZEALAND PEAM 
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sates, is one more than 90 miles from the SCHOOL TOTS sipping milk supplied by a so- THE ANGLER'S complete paradise—that's New 
so ubiquitous is the fern, which often cial-minded Government. ... Homogeneous, the Zealand. For evidence, see below. And hunters, 
ot heights, that it is a national emblem. white population is 98 percent Anglo-Saxon. listen to this: New Zealand pavs a bounty on deer! 
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T OFFERS IRRESISTIBLE CHALLENGE TO THE ALPINIST. 














AT NO well-regulated clambake do you drive right up to the food and start eating. No, you 
first condition yourself for the task ahead with some gruelling exercise. At Red Bank, Educa- 
py tor Wylie G. Pate takes his with horseshoes, the group below with the 52 well-known pasteboards. 
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PPEARANCES belie it, b 
o gentlemen are up to serio 

ness. They are making 
haustive study of certain food 
enous to their region. That’s o 
of saying it. Another is: th 
having a good old-fashioned | 
American clambake. 

Now, every region has its 
tive dishes, its culinary- trade: 
Boston has its beans, Philad 
its scrapple, Marseille its 
baisse, Hawaii its poi, and so 
and the Rotarians who live 
region, whatever it be, know 
native gastronomy and che: 
They go further: they use the 
inal cookery to draw neighb 
tarians to great annual int 
meetings. 

In Burlington, lowa, and 
gart, Arkansas, which lie alon 
busiest duck flyway in the 
the lure is wild duck—all yo 
eat. .. . In New Wilmington 
sylvania, it’s buckwheat cake 
sausage; in Centralia, Missou: 


LAWYER E. A. Cornwell puts his all into this “whiff 


. and now for some clams fo restore lost energy 
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The Clambake | af! 
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a loca 
honore 
they 

being 


gives 
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i gravy; and in Escanaba, 
t’s fresh fried smelt 

d venison load the boards 
liwack, British Columbia, 
sit down to their annual 


ner.” And let a year go by 
crab feast’? Not Balti- 
yland! 
rings us back to the At- 
ard, where this story be- 
ew Jersey’s eastern shore 
of Red Bank. It has 
ple, 65 Rotarians, and, 
the beach, millions of soft- 
Once a year, to get the 
t of their necks, the 65 Ro- 
a few thousand of the 











ollusks out of their briny ~ ~— a te. 
Mae a a \ Oa ee 
i “throw” a clambake. . ao eo SS 
je ~ . a. . 
hotos show them in the wae f y™ = ~ i . LE 
their most recent one. May- Gs © 3 - a ~ 





me to eat, or to celebrate 

ind, or to perpetuate the LIVE lobsters ready for the pot. In true clambake tradition, Red Bank Rotarians buttress the 
bak apes chief item on their menu—clams and more clams—with steamed lobster, fried chicken, and corn 

ambake tradition—but on the cob (noncritical foods, please note). . . . (Below) A pause for breath, between rounds. 


t home with the “lift” that 
th a bunch of good fellows 
at’s the point of all this. 


Photos: Courtesy, New York World-Telegram 
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THE WHOLE clambake comes out of vapory boilers, 
this one heavily loaded with the succulent bivalves. 





Mississippi went to the graveyard 50 ye ag 
and the showboat whistle has long since gaspe« 
its last . - . but shed no more tears over thé 
passing of that colorful day. Old Man River 
doing quite all right. In fact, in point 
tonnage borne, he's doing about |,000 per 
cent better than ever! Freight movement 
the Mississippi system fell to zero in 19! 
Seventeen years later, however, new ships ar 
barges moved goods 5!/5 million ton-miles. By 
1944 the figure had leaped to 19 million ton 
miles. How this has come about Mr. Deutsch 


interestingly explains in the adjoining article 


A TYPICAL Mississippi River cap- 
tain. The hydraulic lever helps him 
helm his ship through’ shoal- 
filled channels. . . . (Below) Two 
two-stackers tied up for repair. 


—_ 


Rosskam from Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 







































By Hermann B. Deutsch 


tssociate Editor, New Orleans (La.) Item 


N THE infancy of the United States, 
en white population was encountered 

y along the Atlantic seaboard, the 
ional economy necessarily conformed 
the direction given it by this north- 
ynd-south axis. Even after agriculture, 
lustry, transportation—in a _ word, 
e national economy—had followed 
ttlers to the mid-continent, it was still 
ynditioned largely by the north-and- 
south line of the Mississippi River sys- 
Something more than a century ago, 
ywever, that axis began, almost fmper- 
eptibly at first, a 90-degree directional 
hift Railroads were reaching ever 
westward toward rich areas previously 
ecessible. In the decade after a pan- 

f gold had been washed out of a 
fornia stream bed below Sutter’s 
Vanderbilt 
ped an additional fortune from Cali- 
fornia-bound bonanza seekers. He took 
Nicaragua 

his steamers, transferring them to 


Mil in 1848, 


Cornelius 


them from the East Coast t 


river steamers at Greytown for a river- 
ind-lake transit to La Virgen, transfer- 
ring them once again at that point for 
1 12-mile overland trip by carriages to 
the Pacific, and there transferring them 
at good last to still other ocean vessels 
for California. The Vanderbilt “Transit 
Route” was as much shorter than the 
Isthmian journey via Panama as the 





Look forth, Look South! 


Again bulging barges move on the Mississippi and 


forge a link between the U. S. and Latin America 


latter was shorter, in point of time, 
than the slow wagon trek across the 
plains. 

But the swing to an east-west econ- 
omy was likewise so clearly inevitable 
that Horace Greeley’s 1850 “Go West, 
young man, and grow up with the 
country” became the most’ widely 
quoted and misquoted bon mot in the 
nation’s casual speech. North-and-south 
trends struggled valiantly for survival, 
remaining in the field until the late 
‘70s, but by 1900 bulk movement of 
commodities along the Mississippi River 
celebrated in 


system, literature by 


Mark Twain, had ceased. A few steam- 
boats carried odd lots of local freight 
on short hauls from St. Louis, Memphis, 
and New Orleans to near-by river 
towns, but even this submarginal 
traffic finally succumbed to compet- 
itive attrition. 

From mid-continental centers of 
production, freight moved outward 
by rail to the seacoasts. Factories, 
cities, agriculture, industry—in a 
word, again, the national economy 
—were thereafter conditioned by 
the new east-west axis of transpor- 
tation. 





Now, almost a century later, the 





directional needle which lay so 
long horizontally across the map of 
the United States is swinging back 


Photo: Acme; map vy B. A, Benson 





once more to the vertical along the 
great artery of the Mississippi River 
system Statistics are usually little 
more than irritating obstacles to easy 
reading. However— 

North-and-south bulk freight move 


ment on the Mississippi system at the 


height of the steamboat prosperity of 
the middle ‘70s totalled no more than 
approximately a million tons a year; in 
1942, the latest twelvemonth for which 
official reports are publicly available, 
this movement reached the staggering 
total of 92,147,944 tons, 


cluding any Lend-Lease or strategic wat 


without in 


materials thus shipped, and without 
counting anything that moved unde 
its own power. such as LST, MT, DE 


and other types of Army-Navy vessels 
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THIS SCENE is the back yard of Peoria, 
Ill, The barges are from New Orleans, 
and are heaped with sugar and sulphur. 


JuLy, 1946 



























built at Inland shipyards for delivery, 
as so much cargo, to the military or 
naval authorities at New Orleans. 

One further comparison as to the 
number of vessels carrying river freight 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries: 
In 1910, none; in 1919, six tugboats and 
60 barges, all owned by one concern, 
the Government's Federal Barge Lines; 
in 1944 (estimated) 1,000 power boats 
and 5,000 barges owned by more than 
90 concerns, of which the 
ment’s Inland Waterways Corporation 
(successor to Federal Barge Lines) is 
one of the smaller. These figures apply 
only to the Mississippi River system, 
and do not include traffic along the 
Gulf-Intracoastal Waterway, which con 
nects with the Mississippi River system 
at New Orleans. 

It must be borne in mind, moreover, 
that this fabulous mushrooming of 
waterway traffic was not a “war baby.” 
Back in 1927, when the Federal Barge 
Lines was transferred from Army opera- 
tion to the newly organized Inland 
Waterways Corporation, a bulk com- 
modity movement of 1% million annual 
tons was already being shipped over 
the Mississippi River system—approxi- 
mately a 50 percent increase over what 
was moved during the palmiest days of 
steamboat prosperity. As_ indicated 
above, this has become more than a 
1,000 percent increase today. 

That the nation’s economy would 
have to readjust itself to a yearly north- 
and-south movement of more than 100 
million tons of freight, from a standing 
start of zero tons just 25 years ago, is 
self-evident. Yet the first tremor of a 
directional shift in the national econ- 
omy came not from the rivers, but from 
a railroad, the Illinois Central, which, 
in the early years of this century, noti- 
fied its east-west competitors that what- 
ever rate the latter made on export 
freight from Chicago to Baltimore, the 
Illinois Central would match from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. And to top it all 
off, the final swing to vertical will prob- 
ably come not from the rivers, either, 
but from the air lines. Some 80 applica- 
tions for permits to establish north- 
south commercial air schedules to and 
from the Middle and South Americas 
via the Mississippi valley and its gate- 
way at New Orleans have been filed 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
Washington, D. C. 

Between these two.extremes, how- 
ever, the big change was wrought by 
the revival of inland water transport 
along the Mississippi River system. It 
began in 1918, when the Government 
had taken over the railroads, and had 
established a 500-million-dollar revolv- 
ing fund to finance their operation. A 
group of New Orleans entrepreneurs 
thereupon interested Senator James A. 
Reed, of Missouri, in a proposal to 
establish a federally operated barge and 


Govern- 


42 


towboat service to augment the nation’s 
over-all freight-moving capacity. To- 
gether they persuaded Secretary of the 
Treasury W. G. McAdoo to set aside 
enough from the 500-million-dollar fund 
to launch the revival of waterway trans- 
portation with the purchase of six tow- 
boats and 60 barges. 

In 1920, when the railroads were re- 
turned to private control, the conduct 
of the Federal Barge Lines was trans- 
Army, whose 
already in 
waterways navigable. 
operation continued until 1927, 
the Inland Waterways Corporation was 
organized with an initial appropriation 
of 10 million dollars, a good share of 


the corps of 


was 


ferred to 
charge of 
Army 
when 


engineers 
keeping 





Chicago River 


Strange river of the backward flow 

By day you serve our working need, 

Steamers you shuttle to and fro 

Through yawning bridges, cargoes 
lead. 


But when, like Orient flowers, 

Light spangles bead the gayer town. 
Wanton then, you spend your powers 
And catch light jewels in jade gown. 


Till, Cinderella of the dawn, 

You creep on torn and trembling 
knees 

To hide in cloister mist your pawn 

And all your dancing memories. 


—Arthur Melville 








which is still unspent, for almost all the 
Corporation’s amazing growth has been 
financed out of earnings. 

Meanwhile, one after another, private 
concerns also entered the waterways- 
transport picture, and not merely as 
common carriers, either. Oil, sulphur, 
coal, steel, alcohol, and automobile com- 
panies acquired barge and towboat 
fleets as adjuncts to their particular 
business enterprises. All this has run 
the Mississippi system’s annual ton- 
mile figure quite literally up into the 
billions. In 1944 that ton-mile total 
stood at 19,003,000,000! 

It is obviously impossible to detail all 
the shifts this has brought about in the 
nation’s economic realignment, but take 
the case of the Commercial Solvents 
Corporation. Originally a 1917-18 “war 
baby,” but now an industrial giant in 
its own right, it was founded to manu- 
facture acetone for munitions-making 
from corn fermentations. The main 
distilleries were naturally established 
near the heart of the Corn Belt, in 
Terre Haute, Indiana, and Peoria, IIli- 
nois. The time came when it was found 
that the various solvent products— 
such as butanol, acetone, methanol, ethyl 
alcohol, and the like—could be man- 
ufactured more cheaply from the fer- 


mentation of molasses than from corn 

But it was not necessary to move the 
distilleries from the Corn Belt to 1 
sugar country. The company sim; 
organized its own barge and towb 
fleet in 1934, and molasses is now s 
sonally shipped from Hawaii, the Ws 
Indies, and Louisiana to the same bi; 
plants in Terre Haute and Peoria 
ocean and inland water transport. N: 
urally, this necessitated the constru 
tion of adequate ocean-river termin 
facilities in or near New Orleans. Th« 
establishment of the world’s 
molasses tank farm on the banks of 
lower Mississippi resulted. 

Construction of petroleum refineri: 
synthetic-rubber plants, alumin 
plants, shipyards, and other war indus 
tries at waterside throughout the M 
sissippi Valley was made possible 
the availability of barge transportatio! 
Mills are now operating regularly 
Galveston, largely because Canadia: 
wheat could be shipped in bond | 
river and Intracoastal canal via New 
Orleans to Texas, where it is processed 
for redistribution as a finished product 
flour, thus presaging a new industry for 
the South. In addition, the accompany) 
ing water-borne movement of some 200,- 
000 tons of soybeans from Illinois for 
mixture with wheat bran as cattle feed 
likewise made possible the production 
of meat on a scale that otherwise would 
have been quite beyond feasibility. 

Fewer than ten years ago, the Inland 
Waterways Corporation installed ter- 
minal facilities at Muscatine, and 
opened a barge service for Iowa corn 
to be moved down the Mississippi to 
New Orleans for transshipment in 
ocean steamers to the Pacific Coast via 
the Panama Canal. The result is that 
Iowa farmers, trucking their corn to 
Muscatine, replaced Argentina corn on 
the Pacific Coast market. 

Automobile manufacturers have 
begun to use special barges for auto 
shipment, the cars leaving Michigan 
under their own power as drive-away 
freight to be put aboard these barges 
on points along the Ohio River, for 
shipment to valley destination, and for 
export from tidewater at New Orleans. 
Another type of barge we may expect 
to see sooner or later will carry loaded 
truck trailers intact for shipment over 
the thousands of miles of the Missis- 
sippi River system, to eliminate expen- 
sive and time-consuming operations of 
freight handling in transfers from land 
vehicles to boats, and vice versa. 

The future always is a blank page. 
But insofar as postwar economic re- 
adjustments in the United States and 
commerce relations between the Eng- 
lish- and Spanish-speaking Americas 
are concerned, it is possible already to 
discern the outlines of the story being 
written. It derives from the fact that 
the trade axis is again shifting. 


large 
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A Queen in a College 

Examining a beautiful glazed bow] in 
the art department of a small college 
which I was visiting, I accidentally 
lropped the lovely object and saw it 


shatter into a dozen fragments. The 
head of the department, a woman of un- 
usual talent, had created it herself. 
This bowl never satisfied me,” the gra- 
ious lady remarked as we stooped to 
gather the pieces, “and now I see why. 
One side was thicker than the other. 
Thank you so much for breaking it. 
Now I shall make a much better one.”— 
Mrs. JOHN FRITSCHLER, Superior, Wis- 


consin. 


His Ardor Dampened 

Our plane had been grounded at a lit- 
tle town in Texas and the passengers 
had crowded into a small waiting room. 
One of them was a weary young mother 
with a ten-month-old baby. “Let me hold 
him,” a smiling soldier said to her. “I 
have two of my own. Kids don’t scare 
me a bit.” With a tired smile she sur- 
rendered the child to him and left the 
waiting room to freshen up a bit. That 
should be the logical end of this service- 
in-action story, but the best part is that 
the mother had scarcely left the room 
when the soldier suddenly rose to his 
feet, turned scarlet, and held the baby 
at arm’s length until the woman re- 
turned.—F RANK G. FLEGAL, Oakland, 
California. 


Out of a Hat—a House 

Uncle Ned and Aunt Chloe were the 
only Negro family in a certain Missouri 
town. Their pride was their modest lit- 
tle house on the outskirts. They kept it 
painted to an immaculate whiteness and 
set it off with spick-and-span surround- 
ings. One night the alarm went through 
town that the little house was afire. Im- 
mediately the populace mobilized as a 
fire-fighting unit—but too late. The 
house was in ruins. Women cried and 
men expressed their deep regret as they 
saw the old colored people despairing. 
Finally a roughly dressed man stepped 
forward and began in a slow drawl: 
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No one claims that all is well with the 
world these days—and yet no one can 
claim it all wrong . . . so long as peo- 
ple go around doing such kindnesses 
as these items describe. Have you a 
similar story? We pay a $5 saving 


stamp for each item used.—Editors. 


“Folks, I ain’t much of a citizen, I guess, 
but I’m sorry $50 worth. How much are 
you sorry?” An electric wave of good- 
will surcharged the crowd and in no 
time at all enough money had gone into 
a battered old hat to build an even bet- 
ter home—with a nice little margin left. 
—JoHN L. GuNnpy, El Dorado Springs, 
Missouri. 


A Bad Bud Nipped 

A couple driving from Florida to their 
home in New York saw a young man 
hitchhiking. They picked him up, were 
very friendly to him, treated him to 
lunch, and then let him off in the late 
afternoon. A few weeks later the couple 
received a note of thanks from the 
young man—with this confession: 
“When I stopped your car to get a ride, 
I planned to rob you folks and take your 
auto. But you were too fine for that and 
you did me a lot of good.”—Harriet G. 
DworsHAak, St. Albans, Vermont. 


They Gave the Manna Back 

Seated in front of me at church were 
two very poorly clad children with their 
sweet-faced, undernourished mother. 
When we rose to sing, the woman next 
to me quietly eased a quarter down on 
the folded coat of each little girl. When 
they discovered the money, they were 
big-eyed and excited. They inquired all 
around them for the owner of the coins. 
Then, when I thought they would 
pocket them for some little treat, they 
whispered together, waited for the col- 
lection plate, and added their two quar- 
ters to the contents.—Mrs. J. M. HILL, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


A Cobbler Who'll Last 

“There’s a young cobbler on Penning- 
ton Avenue, and I understand he does 
very good work,” said an old shoemaker 
to whom I had brought a badly worn 
pair of shoes. 

“You mean you're trying to divert 
some of your trade to him?” I inter- 
rupted. 

“Yes,” replied the shoemaker. “He's 
just a beginner, and I know that he is 


sincere in his effort to do a good grade 
of work.” 

“Sure,” I agreed, “but the time may 
come when he will give you some stiff 
competition.” 

“Now you're talking!” said the old 
man, and his blue eyes twinkled. “Right 
now I’m worrying about the other chap 
because he’s young and unknown in this 
town. On the other hand, I’m ‘Uncle 
Jimmy’ to everybody—children and 
grownups alike. Pretty soon I'll have 
that boy introduced to just about all my 
customers. Then I’m going to get some 
new machinery and try to do my work 
even better. He'll be on his own then, 
partner, and you'd better not bring in 
a pair of shoes expecting me to turn 
you away!’’—WILBErRT N. SAvace, Sang 
Run, Maryland. 


A Homecoming Sped 


The telegraph office was 


‘ 


‘on the 
phone” with the welcome news that 
our son, just back from the Pacific, and 
his wife would arrive in Canton 30 miles 
from here at 10:30 P.M. However, it was 
already 11 P.M. Regretting the delay in 
transmission of the message, the oper 
ator volunteered to call the Canton sta 
tion and have our son paged. Unable 
to reach him, she assured us she would 
continue to call the station while we 
were en route to it. Thus we started 
for Canton. Stopping at a rail tower 
midway, we described our predicament 
to the operator, who turned immédiately 
to his telegraph instrument. “Your 
son’s train is late,” he informed us, “but 
he’ll be paged immediately upon ar 
rival.” To make a long story short, we 
found our young people waiting pa- 
tiently. They had been duly paged by 
both our home telegraph operator and 
the Canton station agent.—R. E. C. Mc 
DouGALL, Orrville, Ohio. 


Old Papers . . . New Friends 

In Britain, all during the war, paper 
was one of the scarcest commodities. 
Our newspapers consisted of but one 
sheet, folded to make four pages. Our 
magazines were comparably skimpy. In 
short, we have, especially in the serv- 
ices, been almost without reading mate- 
rial of a light entertaining nature. How- 
ever, through the generosity of a Ro 
tarian and his wife (to save embarrass- 
ment we shall use their first names, 
Ivan and Pat, of Trenton, Michigan) we 
have regularly received copies of the 
very much enjoyed Rotarian, various 
other magazines, and the delightful 
weekly comics—these latter being espe- 
cially sought after. Only rarely have we 
written to thank Pat-and Ivan for their 
many kindnesses, but still the maga- 
zines come. To hear the praise of some 
of the boys in hospitals with nothing 
else to do but read would bring blushes 
to you, dearest, sweetest Pat and Ivan! 
—GRAHAM B. S. Mum, Halifaz, England. 
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PYRAMIDS 40 centuries old point to this modern plane overhead as a symbol of the great changes occurring in the land of the Pharaohs. 


New Ideas in Old Egypt 


At Manayil village they resulted in a Men’‘s Club. 


By Edwin Muller 


i... famine makes the head- 


lines. But the headlines never remind us 
of the permanent condition that under- 
lies these periodic outbreaks of famine. 
That millions should die of starvation 
isn’t so tragic as that hundreds of mil- 
lions never get the chance really to 
live. Of the 2 billion people, more or 
less, who live on this earth, at least 
two-thirds are tied down to a subhuman 
level of existence by poverty, igno- 
rance, and disease. 

This is the story of an assault on 
one tiny sector of that vast front of 
human misery. If it’s worth telling, 
it’s only because the idea back of that 
small campaign might be applicable to 
world-wide efforts toward relief and 
rehabilitation. 

The villages that dot the brilliant 
green ribbon on both sides of the Nile 
stand amid the richest farming land 
on earth, but the fellahin who farm 
it are so undernourished that their 
bones strain against their blotchy skins. 
Descendants of one of the oldest civili- 
zations on earth, they can neither read 
nor write. They live in a climate 
famous for its salubriousness, yet they 
are so riddled with disease that they 
can just drag themselves painfully 
through a day's work which should be 
easy for a child. 

Manayil was perhaps a little worse 
than the average village, but not much. 
The streets were rutted and piled with 
filth. Three stagnant ponds were liter- 
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Now life-by-the-Nile is longer and more worth while. 


ally open cesspools. No school. Not 
even a mosque; the tumble-down old 
mosque had been condemned. Nearly 
90 percent of the villagers were afflicted 
with Egypt’s peculiar curse, bilharzia, 
worms which live as parasites in the 
human body, weakening the victim and 
stupefying him. More than 50 percent 
of the villagers had hookworm and 
malaria. Illiteracy was 83 percent. Gen- 
eral misery, 100 percent. 

A group of people living in Cairo, 
most of them Moslems who have had 
Western education, decided to make an 
experiment in Manayil. The Govern- 
ment’s occasional efforts to enforce 
health measures and school laws had 
always bogged down when they en- 
countered the stubborn apathy of the 
peasants. There was one method which 
never had been tried—perhaps the vil- 
lagers could be induced to help them- 
selves. 

So the Egyptian Association for Social 
Studies, in which one of the guiding 
spirits is Dr. William Wendell Cleland. 
of the American University of Cairo, 
sent to Manayil two native Egyptian 
Moslems. One, Mohammed Shalaby, 
was a graduate of Fuad University in 
Cairo. A dark-skinned, soft-spoken 
young man with a slow, engaging smile, 
who gives you the impression of com- 
bining efficiency with a quick human 
sympathy. The other, Aida Kabil, was 
a graduate nurse. A plump, jolly little 
person who easily makes friends. 





Two of the wretched houses in the 
village were rented; Shalaby and Aida 
settled in them. The houses were 
cleaned spotless, otherwise left as they 
were. Some plain benches and chairs 
were set around for any villagers who 
might come to visit. None came. The 
villagers watched the newcomers with 
dull hostility. They were Government 
people, outsiders. The only job Shalaby 
and Aida had was to make friends, but 
for a long time they made none at all. 

Shalaby had a happy inspiration. He 
got his sponsors in Cairo to buy him a 
radio—there was none in the village. In 
the evenings, when the men had come 
in from the fields and eaten, he would 
turn on the radio—not very loud. He 
got the Arabic programs from Cairo, 
especially chants and prayers from the 
sacred Koran. A few men began to 
drift near enough to the house to listen. 
Shalaby made no attempt to urge them 
in. But he put some benches and chairs 
out on the porch and waited. 

The first contact was with Hassan 
Abou en Nasr. Hassan was a wrinkled 
old party who somehow had managed 
to keep alive in Manayil for 70 years. 
Furthermore he had kept alive that rare 
and divine gift of curiosity. One night 
he dropped in to listen to the radio and 
to chat. 

Hassan had seven sons and six daugh- 
ters, most of them married and living in 
the village. He began to bring his sons 
and sons-in-law around. They became 
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nucleus of a sort of Men's Club of 
Manayil. It was the first time the vil- 
ge had had any such gatherings, any 
y of forming and expressing public 
opinion. 
The rich 
nearly 
benches 


There setbacks. 
the village—he owned five 
had rented the and 
chairs to Shalaby. He was the kind of 
man who is always on the make. He 
began demanding favors of Shalaby, to 
his son a job in Cairo, and so on. 
When Shalaby didn’t respond, he got 
One day he came around with a 
camel and carted the away. 
For a time the Men’s Club had to sit on 
the floor, until the growing pressure of 
public opinion brought the rich man 


were man 


es 





mad. 


furniture 


around. 

Meanwhile Aida’s first point of con- 
tact in her the children. 
When they stood in circles around her, 
half overtures. 
Presently she was teaching them games. 
And at last, through the children, she 


house was 


frightened, she made 


vot through to the mothers. Soon there 
was a women’s group, the equivalent of 
the Men’s Club. 

There was no attempt at first to tell 
the villagers how to better their condi- 
tion. But Shalaby and Aida were looking 
all the time for the right opening, some 
spark of discontent which they could 
flame. 

They found it in one of the Govern- 


fan into a 


ment’s efforts to enforce the school law. 
School attendance is supposed to be 
Egypt—though there 


aren’t nearly enough schools to serve 


compulsory in 


all the people. There’s a school in a 
village at some distance from Manayil 
which the children were supposed to 
The path to it was long and 
The children didn’t go. 

One day a truant officer descended on 
Manayil and levied fines on some of the 
parents. The amount was 15 piasters 
each, 60 cents, as much as a man could 
earn for three days’ work. It was a 
shocking thing. At the Men’s Club there 
was no other topic of conversation. 
Why 
shouldn’t Manayil have a school of its 
own? Perhaps the Government would 
build one. 

It took a long time for the men to 
grasp the immensity of the idea. But 
certain bold original 
thinkers like Hassan began to discuss 
it seriously. One day an impressive doc- 
ument was brought to Shalaby. It was 
four foolscap sheets, a half page set- 
ting forth a petition for a school, the 
other three and a half covered with the 
thumb-print signatures of the villagers. 

Shalaby forwarded it to Cairo. Cer- 
tain official strings were pulled. An an- 
swer came. Government was prepared 
to build maintain a school for 
Manayil—if the village would provide 
a site. 


attend. 


devious. 


Shalaby ventured a suggestion. 


presently and 


and 


That stumped them. Manayil had 430 
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families, living on 900 acres. Every 
square foot of the land was cultivated 
intensively and worth good money, or 
was occupied by a house or street. There 
wasn’t any site. 

Shalaby came forward with his sec- 
ond suggestion. The largest of the stag- 
nant ponds covered about an acre. If 
the village streets were levelled, the 
earth and rubbish removed would just 
about fill the pond. There was the site. 
And, although Shalaby didn’t mention 
it, one of the chief breeders of disease 
in the village would be eliminated. 

The proposal was considered and 
adopted. Work began, in the men’s spare 
time. 

But the work lagged. If you are so 
weakened by bilharzia that you can 
hardly drag yourself through the work 
in your own field, it takes real guts to 
put in overtime on a community proj- 


ect. The pond filled so slowly that 
progress was imperceptible. Shalaby 
made no effort to hurry it. 

Then came a serious setback. Gov- 


ernment had been watching the pro- 
ject. Government got impatient, decid- 
ed to deal with the matter in the time- 
honored way. One day ten uniformed 


policemen rode into Manayil. The vil- 
lagers were rounded up brusquely, set 
to dumping stuff in the pond. The po- 
lice made them use anything that came 
to hand, including the cotton and corn- 
stalks that were stored on the flat roofs 
for 


fuel. 
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Fourrs OBJECT idealism becomes 
elbow-rubbing realism at the weekly 
Rotary Club luncheons in Egypt. 
Typical is the Cairo Club. Its 
Presidents have included an English 
industrialist, an Austrian baron, an 
Egyptian Moslem, a Swedish diplo- 
mat, an American, and a Greek law- 
yer. One year its seven Board mem- 
bers represented seven different na- 
tionalities and three great religions: 
Christian, Jewish, and Mohammedan. 
The 194 members of Egypt’s five 
Clubs contribute many of the 30 
nationalities, and seven languages of 
the 83d District, of which Egypt is a 
part. The Alexandria and Mansourah 
Clubs conduct proceedings in French, 
Assiut in English, Cairo in both 
French and English, and Zagazig 
(100 percent Egyptian) in Arabic. 
For a long time Egypt was an iso- 
lated island in the Rotary world, 
there being no other Clubs within 
1,000 miles to the north and 2,000 
miles in other directions. Yet Ro- 
tary has always been welcome. From 
1932 until his death in 1936, King 
Fuad I cherished his position as Hon- 
orary Governor of Rotary Clubs of 
Egypt. Today his son, King Farouk, 
holds the same title. 
A social luncheon club formed the 
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There was a great outcry. Shalaby 
hurried off to the nearest phone. But 
before he could get through to the right 
authorities much damage had been 
done. His position in the village was 
seriously impaired. 

His work was all to do over again. 
For weeks he struggled to get back the 
villagers’ confidence, and little by little 
he succeeded. The work went forward. 

Meanwhile Shalaby and Aida had be- 
gun to move toward the other objec- 
tive: health—even important 
than educatiop. 


more 


The physical requirements were ob- 
vious: latrines, the digging of wells for 
drinking and washing water to replace 
that of the stagnant ditches, the re- 
moval of filth, the changing of the vil- 
lagers’ habits. Physically it was com- 
paratively easy to do those things. But 
it was necessary to persuade the vil- 
lagers of the necessity of doing them. 
That 
mied 
Egypt. 

Shalaby got his sponsors to send him 
He used it, 
use it. 


had 
departments of 


the obstacle which 
the health 


was 
all 


sty- 


a microscope. letting the 
men see him Hassan and some 
of the other members of the intelligent- 
sia were curious about it. Shalaby ex- 
plained. Presently he was sending them 
for specimens of the ditch water, put- 
ting a drop on the slide, showing them 
the bilharzia swimming merrily 
around. He described in colorful detail 
how it the 


larva 


bores through skin and 


KING FAROUK, 
Honorary Gover- 
nor of the Rotary 
Clubs of Egypt. 
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nucleus of the first Rotary Club in 
Egypt in 1927. It was formally or- 
ganized by Honorary Commissioner 
James W. Davidson on his globe-gir- 
dling organizing tour on January 2, 
1929, with Clare Martin as President. 
Rotarian Martin became Governor of 
the 83d District when it was estab- 
lished in 1936, resigning to become a 
Director of Rotary International, and 
member of the Magazine and Euro- 
pean Advisory Committees for 1936- 
37. 

From Egypt have come five other 
Governors of the 83d District: Ar- 
thur Merton, of Cairo, 1937-38; Baron 
Harold de Bildt, of Cairo, 1938-39; 
Aly Emine Yehia Pasha, of Alexan- 
dria, 1942-43; Stener Vogt, of Cairo, 
1943-44; and F. Douglas Scott, of Al- 
exandria, the 1945-46 Governor, who 
has been reélected for another term. 











enters the blood stream, grows into a 
worm, then makes its way into the 
intestines or urinary tract, living on 
its host and draining away his strength. 

But it was hard, hard work to per- 
suade anyone. They had always drunk 
the water of the Nile brought to them 
by the ditches. As one of the headmen 
stated it: Allah had put the 
there and the worms in it. 

“Oh Sheikh,” said Shalaby, “you speak 
words of wisdom. Now tell us this: If 
you were walking on the railroad track 
and heard a train approaching, would 
you continue to walk or would 
leave the track?” 

“Only a fool would continue to walk 
on the track.” 

“You speak wisdom, Oh Sheikh. And 
these worms are like the train. A wise 
man will avoid them.” 


water 


you 


Tue headman shook his head _ stub- 
bornly. Converts were slow. The school- 
house was built before the digging of 
the well began. But at last the well was 
dug and pure water in 
Manayil. 

By slow degrees Aida had made her 
house a child-welfare center and lying- 
in hospital. Up to then all the babies of 
Manayil had been delivered by two 
filthy old crones of midwives. Infant 
mortality was 295 per 1,000. It 
hard to change the system. In the end 
Aida did it by persuading the midwives 
to work with her, paying them for it. 
Eventually the women went to Aida 
as a matter of course. Most of the new 
girl babies in town were named Aida. 

The turning point of the Manayil 
experiment came when the villagers be- 
gan to make suggestions of their own 
and to carry them out. 

As, for example, when the 
Club, now grown into the Village Co- 
Operative, decided, without sug: 
gestion from Shalaby, to conduct a 
contest, over a period of time, for the 
cleanest house in town. The winner, 
as a prize. had his mud walls color- 
washed free, in white, pink, or blue, 
a great distinction in any Egyptian 
village. 

Or when the women decided to have 
their own codéperative and proceeded 
to organize it. 

Or when the village set up its own 
charity organization to support its poor 
families—for there are degrees of pov- 
erty even in Manayil. A loom 
bought, cotton thread provided, and the 
paupers became partly self-supporting 
through their own work. 

The point was reached where, with 
out solicitation from outside, the vil 
lagers would contribute their own 
money to schemes of improvement of 
their own devising. organized and car 
ried out by themselves. 

I went to visit Manayil six years 
after the beginning of the experiment. 


there was 


was 


Men's 


any 


was 
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On the way my guide told me that 
bilharzia had been reduced from near- 
ly 90 percent to less than 30 percent. 
Illiteracy is steadily decreasing year 
by year as every child enters school. 

We were met by a delegation of vil- 
lagers come to welcome us. There were 
the headman, dignified in his long 
blue robe and clean white turban, old 
Hassan en Nasr, five or six of the other 

These people are glad 
They are proud of what 
they have done, want people to know 
about it. 


leading citizens. 


to see visitors. 


We made a little procession through 
the winding streets between the mud 
Now and then a camel with a 
load of fuel that scraped the walls on 
both sides held us up, or a few sleepy 
goats had to be booted out of the way. 

I saw the school, saw how the ordi- 
nary curriculum of the village school 
which stops with reading—mostly from 
the Koran—writing, and arithmetic had 
been expanded to teach modern meth- 
agriculture, poultry raising, 
furniture making. For the girls, spin- 
ning weaving, sewing, fruit 
vegetable preserving. I saw the com- 
munity the child-welfare cen- 
ter, maternity ward, community show- 
er baths, etc. I walked through streets 
swept of debris. I went into houses 
which, although still mud huts, were 
nearly as clean as a Connecticut farm- 


houses. 


ods. of 


and and 


center, 


house. 

It wasn’t what would be called a 
model village in America. There were 
no sidewalks, there was no running 
water in the houses. In most of them 
not even any furniture except the 
great round pan for kneading the bread 
and washing the clothes and the baby, 
a jar or two to carry to the well, an 
built of mud. They were still 
people—they couldn’t be other- 
with the limited land at their 
disposal. But compared to the average 
Egyptian village it was a paradise. 

And, much more impressive than the 
physical appearance of the village was 
the aspect of the people. In Egypt you 
get so used to the typical bilharzia look 
that you take it for granted. The sham- 
bling gait. The dull,, lack-luster eye 
with no interest in anything. The 
half-alive, apathetic inertia. But these 
people look alive, alert. As if they are 
going places. They are. Allah helps 
those who help themselves. 

As soon as it was apparent that the 
Manayil experiment was succeeding, 
the Egyptian Association for Social 
Studies went on to other villages, ap- 
the same methods. Always the 
help the people 


oven 
poor 


wise 


plied 
basic approach was: 
to help themselves. 

Men and women were trained to do 
the same jobs that Shalaby and Aida 
had done. Those two were promoted; 
they now spend their time touring 
the experimental villages, laboring 


with the social workers in each pla 
showing them how. 

Today 40 villages, of the 4,000 
Egypt, are being developed on t 
Manayil plan. The results begin 
show a little in the national statist 
of health and literacy. Those 40, a 
the others which will be added, y 
be oases in the grim desert of igy 
rance, poverty, and disease. 

Most important has been the eff; 
on the Egyptian Government. It | 
always contained some elements of 
cial reform. But they Lave had 
contend with tradition, a tradition 
centuries old which says that it 
better to build monuments to the pa 
than to improve the lot of the peop|: 
in the present. The tradition that mac: 
the Pyramids, the building of whi 
impoverished the land of Egypt f 
generations like a plague or a great 
war. The tradition which, in moder 
times, made it easier to get a: 
appropriation for a mausoleum to som 
national hero than to build hospital 

The progressive men in Governme: 
have fought that tradition, have tried 
to divert more money to social 
Always they have come against the 
blank wall of the inertia of the peasant 
his resistance to change imposed from 
outside. 

Now that it has been shown that the 
peasant can change himself, the Gov 
ernment progressives act with 
confidence. They have been able to in 
crease the number of schools, to es 
tablish agricultural demonstration cen 
ters where the peasant can learn 
modern methods. They have inaugu 
rated a system of travelling hospitals 
which will soon bring expert medical 
aid to a large part of the population 
And Government is contributing to 
the Manayil fund. 


has 


aims 


more 


ly THE new Government which took 
office this year, two of the key Cabi 
net posts are held by men who have 
long been members of the Egyptian 


Association for Social Studies. They 
have made a breath-taking proposal 
They want, and expect eventually to 
get, an appropriation of 200 million 
dollars with which to develop 1,000 
villages on the Manayil plan. 

Such activities may release explosive 
forces in the hitherto inert masses of 
the peasants—16 million out of Egypt's 
total 17,287,000. If they are made 
healthy and strong, if they are taught 
to read and write, if they learn mod 
ern methods—they may no longer be 
willing to go on being squeezed in the 
vise of the present land-owning sys- 
tem, whereby the average family tries 
to wrest a living from a two-acre farm. 
and pay three-fourths of the crop as 
rent! 

And then Government will have to do 
something about that. 
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@ High-Frequency Drying. One can 
yop corn, roast coffee, heat metals, and 
io many other jobs with high-frequency 
heating. Now comes word that that 
process has been put to work in laun- 
for drying. The clothes pass be- 
tween two high-frequency electrodes, 
and, being damp, are good conductors. 
Becoming less conductive as they dry, 
they do not heat in the dry stages. The 
system is much more efficient than dry- 
hot air. Buttons, coins, pins, or 
zippers are not harmed nor are they 
harmful. 


dries 


ing by 


@ Plastic Typewriter Rolls. The use of 
successful for ink- 
distributing rollers in offset presses that 
typewriter platens and feed rollers have 
been fabricated of it. Their use 
doubles the number of carbons that can 
be turned out on a standard typewriter 
and they are good for the lifetime of the 
machine. A Government agency in 
Washington, D. C., has been able to save 
400 man-hours a day through their abil- 
ity to increase the number of legible 


plastic has been so 


now 


carbon copies. Acids, humidity, and 
other conditions that attack ordinary 
rollers do not affect the plastic ones. 


They do not swell or pit as the result 
of stencil work and they cleaner 
and sharper stencils than can be cut 
with rubber rollers. They are being 
manufactured for use on all makes and 
sizes of typewriters. They can be illumi- 
nated for stencil work. 


give 


® Refrigerator Filter. A new alu- 
minum air filter to modernize the 
refrigerator, and to keep it fresh 
and sweet, is making its bow. It is 
a food saver, for it eliminates 
waste; protects butter, milk, and 
ice cubes from “off taste”; and pre- 
vents mingling of flavors. Only % 
of an inch deep, 5% inches wide, 
and 13 inches long, the filter is 
filled with activated carbon and 
takes up no precious storage space. 
To install, one simply hangs it up, 
sets it against a side wall, or at- 
taches it underneath an upper 
shelf. It is guaranteed by the maker 
to be adequate for any capacity up 
to 12 cubic feet and to last three 
years or more. 


@® Core Come True. 
1944, 


In the September, 
tOTARIAN appeared our prediction 
of the coming of house cores [Your 
Dream Home, by Hilton Ira Jones]. 
Now they are being produced. In one 
type of house core are included the fur- 
nace, water heater, all connections and 
outlets for gas, oil, water, and electricity 
plus a space for the water softener. An- 
other type also includes counters, cabi- 
nets, sinks, drains, refrigerator, laun- 
dry, and kitchen equipment across from 
the snack bar. An electric or gas range 
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may be installed, as desired. 


The en- 
tire unit is self-contained in a single 
package. One type even includes a 
bathroom. 


@ Vapor Blasting. In Arkansas and Ok- 
lahoma is the base of an old mountain 
range which consists of pure novaculite 
—that fine-grained white rock out of 
which the Pike razor hones are made. 
Not long ago near Hot Springs was 
found a pocket in the novaculite which 
is filled with the finest powder man has 
known. It is chemically identical with 
the rock. Whether the rock was formed 
by the agglomeration of the powder or 
whether the powder came from the dis- 
integration of the rock, we shall likely 
never know. Most of the powder par- 
ticles have an average size of a micron 
or less. The powder has many uses. 
One is in “vapor blasting.” The powder 
forms an almost permanent suspension 
in water, which is discharged by high- 
pressure compressed air against the 
surface to be finished or “micropeened” 
to an extreme smoothness. It is often 
called “liquid honing.” Remarkable re- 
sults are achieved in finishing propel- 
lers, intricate shell parts, dental drills, 
and many other items. 


@ DDT Wall Paper. Wall paper treated 
with DDT is now on the market and 
being used to paper closets and make 
them “better than cedar.” It carries a 
guaranty that it will kill clothes moths, 
flies, silverfish, mosquitoes, ants, and 
the like. 


@ Holds Everything. A new “universal 
adhesive” has arrived which it seems 
will almost stick almost anything to- 
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NOW UNDER construction in Nutley, N. J., 
is this “community” radio tower which will 
serve as a laboratory for the development 
and application of transmission in the ultra 
high frequency radio field for television, 
police radio networks, communication with 


the mobile units, radio applications, etc. 


gether — including your’ conscience. 
Iron to canvas to plastics to rubber to 
wood to glass to stainless steel to alumi- 


num to leather—all these and many 
more substances are successfully 
bonded. It needs no high pressure or 


heat, and is strong and permanent, sets 
quickly, is immune to fungi, and resists 
oil, water, and most solvents. It can be 
brushed, sprayed, spread, or roller 
coated. 


@ Anti-Tooth Decay Gum. Asa re- 
sult of 18 months’ research, a uni- 
versity dental school claims that 
the addition of vitamin K to chew- 
ing gum may cut down tooth decay 
from 60 to 90 percent. To be most 
effective, the gum should be 
chewed immediately after meals. 
Gum containing calcium carbonate 
was also found to be helpful, but 
only about 50 percent as effective 
as that containing vitamin K. Such 
anti-tooth decay gum will soon be 
on the market. 


@ Woe for Weevils. A new insecticide, 
benzene hexachloride, seems to outshine 
DDT in some respects, as far as cotton 
insects are concerned for it readily kills 
boll weevils which resist DDT. Benzene 
hexachloride is the first insecticide ever 
found that gives promise of destroying 
the boll weevil, cotton aphid, and other 
sucking insects at the same time. No 
damaging effects to the cotton plants 
have been noticed when the new insecti- 
cide has been used in low dosages. It 
is not so effective, however, as calcium 
arsenate or DDT for control of boll- 
worms. 


@ Eating Mold. We have long been 
eating molds on Roquefort, Gorgonzola, 
and Camembert cheese, but now comes 
the production of mold-inoculated bran 
for feeding stock to better the health 
and improve the hair, feathers, and 
general appearance. Soon we shall be 
eating breakfast foods carrying this 
special mold. It will be good for us, 
improve our hair, and may even help 
a bald man. 


@ Date Confections. Unpollinated dates, 
until recently almost a total loss to 
United States growers, are now coming 
on the market in the form of date con- 
fections. The new use for this fruit 
was made possible by the discovery of 
a rapid ripening method. It has been 
found that immature unpollinated dates 
will ripen satisfactorily ir two to four 
days if treated with very moist heat at 
120 to 135 degrees Fahrenheit. Because 
dates formed by unpollinated flowers 
are small and they cannot 
compete on the market with full-grown 
pollinated dates. They ripen more slow- 
ly than pollinated fruit and when im- 
mature are hard and have the puckery 
taste of green persimmons. Ripened 
by the moist-heat method, they are soft 
and sweet enough to use in confections 
when mixed with pollinated dates. 
* * * 


seedless, 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois, 
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By John T. Frederick 


Author and Reviewer 


HEN a young Presbyterian mis 
sionary to the frontiersmen and the In 
dians, the Rev. John Monteith, stepped 
off his boat at the outpost of Detroit in 
1816, he was greeted with an embrace 
and a brotherly welcome by Father Ga- 
briel Richard, previously the sole clergy 
man in the settlement. These two devout 
ministers of divergent creeds worked 
together harmoniously for years, found- 
ed together the University of Michigan, 
did what they could to combat the in 
temperance and lawlessness of the 
frontier and to protect the Indians. 

To Malcolm W. Bingay, writing in 
Detroit Is My Own Home Town of the 
city the two friends did so much to 
build, “racial and religious bigotry is 
the greatest danger that confronts our 
American experiment in democracy.” 
The highest of the many virtues of this 
fine book is its breadth of interest and 
sympathy, its positive and constructive 
spirit of tolerance. 

I suppose it’s futile to wish that other 
cities around the world should be de- 
scribed and characterized in books like 
Detroit Is My Own Home Town. Detroit 
is unique, and there is only one Mal- 
colm W. Bingay. Certainly there’s a rich 
plenty of entertainment, information, 
and food for thought in this volume. Its 
chapters are packed with hilarious sto- 
ries, with brilliant sketches of individu- 
als—the fruit of Bingay’s many years 
of newspaper work in Detroit. Politics, 
baseball, industry—all the 
characteristic aspects of Detroit are gen- 
erously represented. From the strictly 
literary point of view, probably the fin- 
est things in the book are the full- 
length portraits of Father Richard and 
of the late Senator James Couzens— 
the friend of all men, and the man with- 
out a friend. It is easy to understand 
why Detroiters are buying thousands of 
copies of this book, but—and this em- 
phatically—one doesn’t have to be a De- 
troiter in order to find it immensely 
enjoyable and worth reading. It is a rich 
and vigorous human revelation of one 
of the most interesting cities in the 
world, with a lot of laughs, and new 
light on world-famous figures from 


business, 


Henry Ford to Ty Cobb. 

Malcolm Bingay, as many Rotarians 
will recall, is a member of the Rotary 
Club of Detroit. 

Halfway around the world from Bin- 
gay’s city is Carlos P. Romulo’s beloved 
Manila, rising now from the ruin and 
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Speaking of Books— 









Chiefly those written by three Rotarians... about a 


home town, a rising nation, and war-prisoner life. 





humiliation of the Japanese conquest. 
I See The Philippines Rise, General 
Romulo’s new book, 
high theme and constructive spirit of 
tolerance and understanding so strongly 
emphasized in Detroit Is My Own Home 
Town. I have liked Romulo’s earlier 
books very much, but I believe this is 
the finest of them all. It will be read 
with especial eagerness and enjoyment 
by the many Rotarians and others who 
have heard General Romulo speak or 
have read his earlier books. But no 
reader can miss in J See The Philippines 
Rise the strong sense of a real and very 
likable person, the excitement of pro- 
found experience, or the significance of 
long-considered and deeply felt conclu- 


carries the same 


sions. 

Most rightly Romulo brings the grave 
issues-of today home to the individual 
mind and heart, sees the future depend- 
ent on the personal conscience and will: 
“The dangers of the future are not lim- 
ited to Asia. They are boxed into every 
human heart. Of what value to man to 
control his world if he cannot control 


HIS HOME town, Detroit, Mich., is Malcolm 
W. Bingay’s theme for his most recent book. 
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his own greed and his smugness to- 
ward his fellowmen. Greed, superiori- 
ty, racial intolerance, were not permit- 
ted to dominate in The Philippines. As 
a result the foundation of the future 
was set there, upon which we can build, 
if we are sufficiently wise, an edifice 
strong enough to hold the dreams of all 
men.” I urge on every Rotarian the 
thoughtful reading of this absorbing 





and noble book by a Past Vice-Presic« 
of Rotary International. 

It was General Jonathan M. W: 
wright who ordered Carlos Romuk 
leave Corregidor, to preserve his 
from Japanese vengeance and to m: 
possible his great work during the 
years. Romulo joins the rest of us 
tribute of respect and gratitude 
Wainwright, an honorary member 
the Rotary Club of Junction City, K: 
sas. Now it is possible to read Gene 
Wainwright’s Story, edited by Rob: 


Considine, altogether the straightt 
ward and meaty narrative one would 


expect this good soldier to write. It is 
book hard to lay down and impossi! 
to forget, this first-person story of B 
taan and Corregidor and of the years in 
Japanese prisons that followed. Ar 
there are facts here that must not 
forgotten by any of those who have | 
do with the immediate future of Japan 
in the United States or elsewhere: fact 
that must be remembered, not in th: 
spirit of vengeance, but of simple ju: 
tice and prudence. 

In Key to Japan, Willard Price warns 
us against short memories, stresses the 
dangers of resurgent militarism and im 
perialism in what is still Hirohito’s em 
pire. This is an informal and readable 
book, full of colorful details of many 
phases of Japanese life. 

The whole complex problem of which 
Japan’s future is a part is examined in 
Population and Peace in the Pacific, by 
Warren Thompson, from the viewpoint 
of a social scientist who is also a very 
good writer. Mr. Thompson points out 
that population in Western Europe and 
North America trebled in the 19th Cen 
tury, and shows that there is reason to 
expect similar expansion of population 
in Asia in the immediate future. His 
arialysis of the prospects, and of the 
capacity of the various Oriental coun- 
tries to accommodate their prospectiv: 
population growth, is searching and 
thoughtful. The conclusions drawn are 
of such sweeping importance for al! 
nations bordering the Pacific that read 
ers in all those countries will find this 
book of most challenging interest. 

My Africa, by Mbonu Ojike, is in part 
the life story of a young man who grew 
up in a Nigerian village, attended mis- 
sion schools, and finally came to th 
United States for college training; and 
in part a spirited plea for the kind ot! 
partnership in building for freedom, in 
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1. that Carlos P. Romulo sees as 
hope of the future in the Orient. The 
biographical portions of My Africa 
and detailed, I found 

keenly interesting: life in a Ni- 
in community with its market, its 
and 
with his ten 


frank and 


its festivals and ceremonies; 
’s chieftain father 
es and their separate houses in a 
ed compound a quarter mile square. 
generally speaking, no 
population problem as has Asia, 
part of North 
a problem. It is 


Africa has, 


America does 
stated, in 
economic 
unings of population pressure, in All 
by Rupert B. Vance, a 
study of population 
United 
and of the significance of this 


t one 
such 
terms of the social and 
S¢ People, 
ful scientific 
wth in the Southeastern 
vth for that region and for the na- 
This 


1al among sociological works of its 


n as a whole. book is excep- 


nd for its clear and readable prose, 
1 noteworthy also for its thoroughly 
and 


The statistics show that 


sible and constructive 


spirit 
nt of view 
e renewal of the population of the 


ited States is coming in increasing 


yportion from the few Southeastern 


States. This means that the field so 
refully examined by Mr. Vance has 
plenty of vital interest for every 


houghtful reader in the nation. 
William Haynes surveys the economic 
prospects for this growing Southeastern 
remarkably readable 
1 vigorously hopeful book, Southern 


population in a 


DANGERS of the future are analyzed by 
Carlos Romulo in I See The Philippines Rise. 





Horizons. Mr. Haynes is a chemist and 
as well as a very able 
He sees in improved farming 
methods and in new and developing in- 
dustries the vistas of great progress for 
the South. I feel sure that many Ro- 
both in the South and else- 
where, will find Southern Horizons full 
of stimulus and interest. 

The Spanish have a word for it, says 


an economist, 
writer. 


tarians, 
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Russell H. Bennett in The Compleat 
Rancher: “querencia, meaning the place 
one likes, or the home range.” And lik- 
ing the country, directly and positively, 
is the first requirement for a rancher. 
We've had a lot 
about occupations which may be con- 


of books recently 


sidered by veterans—as well as by oth- 
ers of us don’t feel 
where we belong or want to stay. Some 
of these books are farming, as 
we noted last month. Here is one about 
the highly kind of farm- 
ing (Mr. Bennett would perhaps object 
even to that description) which consists 


who sure we're 


about 


specialized 


of raising beef cattle on the Western 
range. Mr. Bennett found a satisfying 
life in ranching after trying a variety 
of other occupations as a returned vet- 
eran of the First World War. He'll be 
glad, he says, if he can save a few vet- 
erans of World War II who may belong 
on ranches the kind of hunting around 
he had to do. As a book for those vet- 
erans and others who think they might 
like ranching, Mr. Bennett's book is can- 
did, adequate, usable. 

But The 
more than a practical guide to an occu- 


Compleat Rancher is far 
pation. It’s a piece of sound writing and 
thinking of a high book of 
flavor and substance, a book of real wis- 
dom in the two matters that make so 
much of a man’s life: his relation to his 
family, his relation to the earth. I’m 
glad that Ross Santee—to my mind 
finest of all artists of the West—has il- 
lustrated this book, which has in its 
quiet, memorable pages as fine expres- 
sion as I have ever found of the people 
and the land that together make the 
West. 

From another of the North 
American Continent another 
book of a region and its people, another 
book for men and women who value life 
out of doors: Bruce D. Campbell’s ac- 
count in Where the High Winds Blow of 
his five-year stint as an agent of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, in the little- 
known region of the great Bay itself. 
This is a very human, often humorous, 
often sharply exciting book of real ex- 
perience in the Canadian Arctic. It was 
written while Bruce Campbell was a 
prisoner of war in Germany, and the 
fine drawings which illustrate it were 
made by a feilow prisoner who also 
knew the Arctic: surely an example of 
collaboration under difficulties. The 
strongest note throughout 
Campbell's narrative is that of his in- 
terest in the natives of the region, the 
Eskimos, and his affection and admira- 
tion for them as he came to know them. 


order, a 


corner 
comes 


sounded 


Briefer Mention 
CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS 
The New Poland, by Irving Brant. 
Dependable information and_ clear 
thinking about contemporary affairs in 


Poland have been urgently needed. This 
brief book supplies them. It is indispen- 
sable reading in relation to the whole 
problem of postwar Europe. 

BUSINESS Prospects: U. S. A. 

Jobs and Markets, by the CED Re- 
search Staff. Of the sharpest timeliness 
is this careful study of the factors in 
America’s postwar economy which work 
for and against inflation, and their re- 
lations. This is one of the most immedi- 
ately valuable of the remarkable series 
in the field of 
problems sponsored by the Committee 
for Economic Development. 


contemporary economic 


Postwar Taxation and Economic Prog- 
ress, by Harold M 
other research 
marked by 


This is an- 
CED, 
investigation and 


Groves. 
study for the 
thorough 
authoritative long range conclusions. 

A Business of My Own, by Arthur E. 
This 


down-to-earth 


Morgan. 
ward, 


extremely straightfor- 
handbook for the 
returning veteran and others seeking 
business opportunities strongly empha- 


sizes the possibilities in small commu- 


nity occupations and industries. 
A Fresh Start: Plain Facts about 
Small Business, by Sidney Margolius. 


This is a comparable guide which places 
much more emphasis on urban condi- 


tions and opportunities in large cities. 
* * * 


New books mentioned, publishers, and prices 

Detroit Is My Own Home Town, Malcolm 
W. Bingay (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.75).—/ See 
The Philippines Rise, Carlos P. Romulo 
(Doubleday, $2.75).—General Wainwright's 
Story, edited by Robert Considine (Double. 
day, $3).—Key to Japan, Willard Price 
(John Day, $3.50).—Population and Peace in 


LIFE in Japanese war prisons is related in 
a new book by Gen. Jonathan Wainwright. 





Photo: Acme 


the Pacific, Warren Thompson (University 
of Chicago Press, $3.75).—My Africa, Mbonu 
Ojike (John Day, $3.75).—All These People, 
Rupert B. Vance (University of North Caro- 
lina Press, $5).—The Compleat Rancher, 
Russell H. Bennett (Rinehart, $2.75).— 
Where the High Winds Blow, Bruce D 
Campbell (Scribner, $2.75).—The New Po- 
land, Irving Brant (International Univer- 
sities Press, $2.50).—Jobs and Markets, CED 
Research Staff (McGraw-Hill, $1.60).—Post- 
war Taxation and Economic Progress, Har- 


old M. Groves (McGraw-Hill, $4.50).—A 
Business of My Own, Arthur E. Morgan 
(Community Services, Inc., $1).—A Fresh 


Start, Sidney Margolius (Bernard Ackerman, 
1). 
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Governments need more revenue to meet postwar demands. Are codéperatives, 
which compete with corporate forms of business, now paying their just share? 
You will hear more of this question, here aired as the debate-of-the-month. 


‘Coips’ Now Poy a Fair Share 
Says John H. Davis 


Executive Secretary, National Council of 


NNECESSARY confusion shrouds 
the whole issue of tax payment by co- 
Operatives. The purpose of this article 
is: (1) to explain why codperatives are 
organized; (2) to point out that codp- 
eratives do pay taxes; (3) to explain 
why certain codperatives do not pay 
Federal income tax; and (4) to show 
that codperatives are far from exclusive 
in this matter. Major emphasis will be 
placed on farmer coéperatives since 
they are the ones most heavily under 
fire at the moment. 

Modern business is highly integrated. 
This integration has taken a variety of 
forms, most of which make use of the 
corporate structure. But some kinds of 
businessmen, such as farmers, found 
such a corporation type of expansion 
impracticable and turned to the co- 
éperative method of doing business. 
It enables them to buy supplies at 
wholesale and sell to a better advantage 
as they extend control of their products 
further along the marketing channel. 
There is nothing mysterious or sin- 
ister about the operations of farmer 
coéperatives; they are not in any way 
intent upon destroying capitalism; they 
are an essential part of our way of doing 
business. Farmer coéperatives are or- 
ganized by the farmers they serve, are 
financed by small capital contributions 
from the savings of the farmers they 
serve, are operated under the control 
of farmers they serve, and return sav- 
ings to the farmers they serve on the 
basis of patronage. 

Farmer coéperatives engage in stor- 
age, processing, marketing, manufac- 
turing, and many other types of activity 
all designed to maximize the farmers’ 
income. They have provided better and 
cheaper production supplies, facilitated 
economical and efficient distribution, 
reduced market gluts and shortages, 
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Farmer Coéperatives 


minimized spoilage 
of product, improved 
grading, developed 
better and cheaper 
transportation and storage, and have 
encouraged fairer competition. By do- 
ing these things farmer codperatives 
have not only improved the lot of the 
farmer, but have made important con- 
tributions to general welfare. 

By integrating coéperative marketing 
and purchasing functions with farming, 
farmers have been able to inject into 
the farm merchandising field an element 
of competition which views these func- 
tions from the standpoint of better 
farming. Obviously, there is a differ- 
ence in the viewpoint of farmers who 
are engaged in marketing or purchasing 
as a part of farming and third parties 
who merely handle farm produce or 
supplies primarily for the profit they 
can make. The farmers are interested in 
the kind and efficiency of the service as 
it relates to farming whereas third-party 
dealers are primarily interested in wide 
margins and large volume. Farmers do 
not object to others engaging in the 
handling of their products and supplies 
provided they receive the type of serv- 
ice needed at a reasonable cost. How- 
ever, where service is not adequate or 
costs are excessive, the codperative 
serves as a tool with which farmers can 
inject competition which will bring 
about the changes sought. The codper- 
ative is the most efficient tool the farmer 
has yet devised for this purpose. 

Do coéperatives pay taxes? They do! 
Generally speaking, coéperatives pay, 
on the same basis as any other form of 
business, such taxes as property taxes, 
sales taxes, gasoline and excise taxes, 
transportation taxes on movement of 
goods and persons, taxes on communi- 
cation service, social-security and un- 


Davis 





employment taxes, use taxes, imp: 
taxes, occupational taxes, and, in ma 
cases, income taxes. 

From a tax standpoint codéperativ: 
are classified as exempt and nonexem))t 
by the U. S. Bureau of Internal Re, 
enue. None but the farmer coéperativ« 
can qualify for exemption and only 
about half of the 10,000 such codper 
atives in the United States have an ex 
empt status. The other half pay incom: 
tax exactly the same as other busi- 
nesses. Thus the tax controversy in the 
United States boils down to the exemp 
tion of about one-half of the farmer 
codéperatives relative to the payment of 
one tax—the income tax. 

A study of how a coéperative operates 
sheds considerable light on the income- 
tax question. Codperatives may buy the 
product outright, handle it on a com- 
mission basis, or pool the product by 
grades for certain lengths of time. After 
costs are deducted from gross values, 
the remainder belongs to the member 
patrons and is returned to them on the 
basis of patronage. Therefore, by and 
large, codperatives have no income to 
tax. In respect to the patronage refund 
an exempt codperative is in a position 
no different from a nonexempt codper- 
ative or from any other business, agri- 
cultural or not. 

For example, in the case of a print- 
ing company operated coéperatively by 
insurance companies, the courts held 
that a patronage refund distributed to 
the patrons of the company pursuant to 
an obligation of the by-laws and printed 
on the stock certificate was not taxable 
to the corporation and should be ex- 
cluded from the gross income of the 
corporation. 

While the coéperative or other type 
of business does not pay income tax on 
patronage refunds, it does not follow 
that these refunds escape taxation, for 
the individual receiving the refund 
must include it in computing his tax- 
able income. Thus it is that the coép- 
erative, whether farmer, consumer, or 
otherwise, enjoys no special advantage 
as regards patronage refunds. Such re- 
funds do not escape taxation. 

Under the present tax law in the 
United States a farmer codperative 
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ich qualifies under Federal statute 
navs no Federal income tax on divi- 

ids paid on stock. This cannot apply 

4 nonexempt cooperative or other 

poration, hence the exempt farmer 

nerative does have a limited advan- 
This advantage is of a strictly 
ited nature, however. In the first 
ice, dividends are limited by statute 
, 8 percent, but in actual practice aver- 
ye about 3 percent. In some coépera- 
tives no dividends are paid on stock and 
anv are organized on a nonstock basis. 
furthermore it must be remembered 
1at the codperative really belongs to 

e patrons rather than to those who 

ppen to be stockholders. The stock- 

)iders are more in a position of lenders 

in equity owners. Dividends there- 
fore take on somewhat the nature of 

terest, as in the case of bondholders of 

ordinary corporation, rather than 

profits, and viewed thusly are an ex- 
pense of doing business. 

Another reason for continuing the 
tax-exempt status of dividends is to 
keep codperatives on equality with 
individual proprietorships and partner- 

lips with which they mostly compete. 
In the case of the proprietorships and 
partnerships, earnings on invested capi- 
tal are not taxed to the business entity, 
but only to the individual owners. 

Because attention has been focused 
so intensely on codperatives, few people 
are aware that many other groups 
qualify for Federal income-tax exemp- 
tion. In general, exemption has been 
granted because of the nonprofit char- 
acter of certain groups. For the year 
1943, according to statistics of the U. S. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, 102,155 
returns were received from exempt or- 
ganizations. Of this number only 5 
percent were farmer marketing and 
purchasing associations. Of those classed 
as “business organizations” less than 20 
percent were farmer marketing and 
purchasing associations. Some of the 
largest groups who qualify are mutual 
savings banks and building or savings 
and loan associations. These two groups 
had total assets of more than 13 billion 
dollars, while marketing and purchas- 
ing associations had total assets of only 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

As has been pointed out, businesses 
operated codperatively, while not qual- 
ified for tax exemption, may pay patron- 
age refunds which are not taxable to 
the business. 

Few people are aware of the vast 
amount of business conducted on a 
cooperative basis. In 1939 in the United 
States there were more than 200 whole- 
sale codperatives in the grocery busi- 
ness with more than 27,000 member 
retailers. In most cases the organiza- 
tions own and conduct a warehousing 
business. The retailers own the stock 
or membership capital and any savings 
are returned to members on patronage 
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or in some cases on stock and patron- 
age. Retailer-owned codperatives are 
also found in the drug field. It is 
estimated by trade sources that approx- 
imately 10,000 retail druggists are mem- 
bers of about 29 codperative houses. 
Here again savings are returned on 
patronage. In the bakery field there are 
at least 11 purchasing associations to 
buy flour and yeast, plus four bakers’ 
insurance’ societies. The Associated 
Press is a coéperative. It has no capital 
stock and declares no dividends as it 
makes no profits. Expenses of the busi- 
ness are prorated to members. 


Fundamentally, codéperatives pay no 
Federal income tax, not because of ex- 
emption, but because of nonprofit opera- 
tion. Furthermore, coéperatives are not 
exclusive in this respect since any busi 
ness operating without profit avoids in 
come taxation. CodOperatives are essen- 
tially an example of democracy in action 
and as such make definite contributions 
to general welfare by increasing net 
agricultural income and by their func 
tion as pace setters in marketing effi 
ciency. Codperatives do not ask special 
favors; all they ask is equal treatment 
under the law. 


They Should Pay Income Tax Too 
Replies John K. McDougall 


Economist, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada 


ONE of us likes to pay taxes. We 
all of us seem to dream in our uncrit- 
ical moments of living under a Govern- 
ment which has learned the secret of 
giving us all we want of everything 
we want before we are actively con- 
scious that we want it—and all without 
taxes upon us. But when we come out 
of our daydreams, we realize that this is 
a world in which valuable things have 
costs attached to their production. It 
requires the services of men and the 
consumption of valuable materials to 
bring them to the point of use. In our 
workaday world we must realize that if 
we don’t pay for what we receive, some- 
one else must. But the theorists of co- 
Operation argue with vigor—and, as far 
as I can judge, with a complete cer- 
tainty in the rightness of their position 
—that they should be exempt from all 
taxes assessed upon income. 

How can they do it? How do they 
convince themselves that they and they 
alone should be freed from the common 
obligations of citizenship? Do they not 
share in the benefits arising from the 
existence of the State? Are they not 
protected by its laws, guarded by its 
police and its armed forces, and safe- 
guarded in their property rights by its 
courts? If they accept these benefits, 
why should they not also pay their pro- 
portionate share of the’ cost of main- 
taining them? 

This claim for tax exemption is, more 
specifically, a claim that all earnings of 
consumer codperatives shall be exempt 
from tax. That when the coodperative 
casts up its accounts at the end of the 
year and finds that it has made a net 
profit on its operations, that profit shall 
not be taxed under the corporate in- 
come tax to which all other corporations 
are subject. Neither shall it be taxed 
as personal income when it is paid out 
to members as a dividend. 

The same claim to exemption from 


corporate income tax is made for pro- 
ducers’ codperatives, but it is admitted 
that there is a liability to personal in 
come tax upon codperative dividends 
received because they arise out of busi 
ness transactions and not out of the 
expenditure of income for consumption. 

These appear to me to be preposterous 
claims. The codperative is not a com 
pletely novel type of business organiza- 
tion. It begins as every other business 
does—namely, by getting control of the 
capital necessary to start its operations. 
It increases that capital out of operating 
profits so that it may grow. It hires 
labor at fixed wages and appropriates to 
itself any value which that hired labor 
contributes in excess of the wage re 
ceived. In the case of the producers’ 
cooperative it buys outright from its 
patrons (member and nonmember) at 
fixed prices. It takes full ownership of 
the goods, transports and frequently 


processes them, and Int'l News 





then sells them at 
the best price obtain- 
able. 

At the end of a fis- 
cal period it casts up 
its accounts, deter- 
mines how much 
profit was made, and 
decides how much 
of it may wisely be 
paid out and how much should be kept 


McDougall 


to reinvest in the business, 

Wherein does this differ from the per- 
formance of the ordinary business? I 
see no difference whatever. The fact 
that the patrons are most of them also 
shareholders in the codperative does not 
change the nature of the transactions 
between them and the codperative. It 
is still one of outright purchase and 
sale. True, the identity between the 
patrons and the shareholding group 
makes it possible to reduce the profit 
earned by the codperative by paying ex- 
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ceptionally high prices to the producer- 
patrons; but though that is a possible 
advantage over the ordinary business 
as against the taxing power, it does not 
change the nature of the transactions 
between patrons and coéperatives. The 
very fact that codperatives elect not to 
take full advantage of this opportunity 
is an additional proof that they follow 
the same operating practices as their 
competitors. 

All that is said here concerning pro- 
ducer coéperatives applies with equal 
force, but with the appropriate changes, 
to consumer codperatives. 

Coéperatives of both types are legal 
persons with the right of perpetual 
succession. They can sue and be sued 
as legal persons. Their shareholders 
have the protection of limited liability. 
In every respect (except that vital one 
of being excused from the payment of 
income taxes) codperatives are the 
same as other corporations in their le- 
gal nature and in their economic rela- 
tionships. 

If they are the same, then why should 
they not pay the same taxes? 

Whatever may have been the reasons 
for granting tax exemption in the past, 
they are no longer valid because of the 
truly enormous increase in the weight 
of the tax burden. For example, the 
best available estimate is that in Can- 
ada, Federal taxes alone will run 24 to 
26 percent of the whole national income 
in the postwar “normal” period—that is, 


taxes upon their competitors and are 
now able rapidly to accumulate finan- 
cial resources which will let them drive 
those competitors out of business. 
This is more than an injustice. It is 
also unwisdom. It permits capital re- 
sources to come into the hands of people 
who need not use them effectively. The 
private net profit of a tax-free codper- 
ative is always higher than that of a 
tax-bearing competitor of the same effi- 
ciency. The codperative keeps the whole 
of its profit to itself; the competitor 
must give a large part (and probably the 
larger part) to the State in tax. There- 
fore the cooperative tends to grow and 
the State not only loses the tax which 
would otherwise have been paid upon 
the production which comes into its 
hands, but the community loses the ad- 
ditional product which a more efficient 
enterprise would have produced if it 
had had the use of the same resources. 
The real economic problem of this 
world is that there are so many people 
in it who don’t perceive that an econ- 
omy is an integrated whole of an un- 
believable complication. They see it 
something arbitrary and 
without meaning. They see around them 
people better off than they themselves 
are. Now if the whole thing is arbitrary, 
why should it not be inclined to favor 
them? Having failed to see that it is 
a living functioning system, they do not 
see that such an interference will have 
any effect upon the future productivity 
of the economic system. 


instead as 
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RETAIL TRADE HANDLED BY COOPERATIVES 


Each symbol represents 10 percent of total retail trade 


And that way madness lies. 

I am all in favor of co- 
Operatives. If they did not 
exist, I would think it de- 
sirable to ‘invent them. 
They are a magnificent 
tool for adult education in 
the ordinary simple eco- 
nomic principles. Their 















Cooperatives in the U. &., 


after all the expenses of demobilization 
and reconstruction have been met. The 
municipal and provincial taxes are in 
addition to that. The corresponding 
percentage for the United States may be 
slightly less, but it cannot be greatly 
so. Corporate income taxes now raise 
about one-third of all Canadian Federal 
taxes. 

Actually the Government's share of 
total income earned by all corporations 
is larger than that of the corporations 
which earn it. It is so large that it must 
be reflected in the price of the products 
sold. Therefore the codperatives, oper- 
ating in the same market, have their 
profits swollen by the weight of the 
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members are compelled by the pressure 
of money gains and losses to 
the risks and uncertainties inherent 
life. It helps to bring 
out of the extreme and unhealthy | 
with their own 


rea 
economic 


inters 
and their own particular small funct 
in the great economic society. But 
cooperatives are allowed exempti 
from taxation, a very large part of that 
educative value is lost. They devel 
a totally unreal picture of the worl 
being excused from a major cost thx 
fail to see the skill shown by the or 
nary businessman or to appreciate t] 
miracle of coérdination for the produ 
tion of useful goods and services whi: 
businessmen bring about by each ps 
forming his own task well and exchan; 
ing goods through a market. 

I conclude therefore that: 

1. Codperatives are identical in leg: 
constitution and in economic natur 
with other business. 

2. Taxes are now so high that the 
are part of the cost of doing business 
Any institution exempt from them 
given the opportunity to combine 
relatively large degree of inefficienc 
with quite extraordinary profits. Out 
of those profits it can accumulate rr 
sources so large that it can drive 
competitors out of business. 

3. Codperatives should be encouraged 
as an educational but that 
they are given the advantage of tax 
exemption, that educative value is largs 
ly lost. 

4. We live in a world in which men 
specialize for production and then ex 
change their goods through a price sys 
tem. Here is codperation on so huge and 
efficient a scale that “codperators” 
overstep when they try to appropri 
ate that word for themselves, and so 
deny it to the whole economy of which 
they are only a very minor part. 


occupation 


device; 


LUMA Lamp Works, owned by the Swedish Codperative Union, which is cred- 
ited by some writers with having broken the Swedish electric light-bulb trust. 
Cooperatives of all kinds have long been popular in Scandinavian countries. 
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The War's Over—but “ye 
= ‘ : i 
Soldiers Still Need Fun LEFT: Rotarian Sid Nichols announces latest grid scores. . . . (Above) “And 


asin the war years communities 
ide special efforts to see that service- 
stationed in or near them felt “at 
ne.”” Paso Robles, California, was no 
eption 
he cessation of hostilities, however, 
often seemed to be a signal for the 
ition of hospitality. As the throngs 
oldiers and sailors thinned out on 
reets, many citizens easily forgot 
needs of soldiers and sailors still in 
service 
Not so, Paso Robles. Near it is a 
is and still active training camp— 
ump Roberts. There thousands of 
“kids” (18-year-olds) have been 
taking their postwar basic training, pre- 
paring to replace seasoned troops over- 
is. These young men need cheer— 
| among those who are providing it 
large quantity are the 53 Rotarians 
f Paso Robles. 
They are inviting the soldiers to their 
mes, and turning out cheerfully to 
erve at the local USO—checking wraps, 
innouncing scores at the Saturday-night 
USO sports jamboree, providing copies 
of THE RorariAn for reading rooms, etc. 
They know that many of the lads have 
never been away from home before, and 
that they appreciate every courtesy ex- 
tended them. The photos on this page 
rovide “sample” proof, 
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here are your checks,” say Rotarians D. Robert DeChaine and Leon Harris. 


Hd Photos: USO 
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THIS ARMY couple wanted to see some of their 8-mm. movie film projected. The answer to 
their problem was an invitation from Rotarian Harlow B. Ford to come and use his machine. 
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Food and more food 
is vitally needed in 
many regions — and 
Rotary Clubs are working hard to see 
that people in other lands are given a 
bit bigger share of it. For instance, the 
Rotary Club of CuristcHurcH, NEw Zea- 
LAND, recently voted £100 with which 
to buy large quantities of honey, cheese, 
and jelly crystals, and members were 
asked to make individual gifts. They 
contributed 552 tins or packets of food- 
stuffs, which were dispatched to the 
Rotary Club of CAMBERWELL, ENGLAND. 
... Every week the Rotary Club of 
SIMCOE, ONT., CANADA, sends a seven 
pound package of food to some Rotary 
Club in England. 


Britons Eat 
Food from Afar 


The first annual din- 
ner program of the 
Rotary Club of 
KRUGERSDORP, SOUTH AFRICA, will long 
linger in the memories of members and 
their ladies. Various members were 
called upon for two-minute impromptu 
speeches on subjects foreign to their 
professions or callings. The most hilar- 
ious of the speeches was delivered by a 
padre, who was told, “You have wit- 
nessed a daylight murder. We are 
members of the jury of a court of law. 
Please describe what you saw.” Unfal- 
teringly he unfolded an interesting tale 
which culminated with, “So the man 
raised his revolver and shot me dead.” 


‘Dead’ Man Tells 
a Hilarious Tale 


13 Clubs Witness “International un- 


Foreign-Born Féte derstanding” has a 
new and deeper 


meaning for Rotarians of New Haven, 
Conn., and 12 near-by Clubs (ANsOoNIA, 
BRANFORD, CHESHIRE, DERBY-SHELTON, 
East HAVEN, HAMDEN, MILFORD, NAUGA- 
TUCK, NORTH HAVEN, SEYMOUR, WALLING- 
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FORD, and WEsT HAVEN) since they re- 
cently sponsored an international pag- 
eant featuring a program of music and 
drama presented largely by foreign-born 
students attending Yale University. 
Some 750 persons were on hand to see 
it. 


One might say that 
the Rotary Club of 
LEON, NICARAGUA, 
had a burning desire to start its first 
Community Service project. During 
one of its early meetings (while still a 
provisional Club) a serious fire broke 
out in the city. The conflagration, 
which caused considerable damage, was 
not put out until after the Rotary-spon- 
fire department from MANAGUA 
was called on for help. Lr6n Rotarians 
lost little time in establishing a fire- 
fighting squad with the assistance of 
MANAGUA Rotarians. 


Rotarians Stop 
to Fight Fire 


sored 


Neophytes of The Rotary Club of 
Three Clubs Mingle BAKERSFIELD, CALIF., 

recently added a dif- 
ferent touch to intercity meetings when 
it featured the dissemination of Rotary 
information for its newer members, and 
invited the new members of the Rotary 
Clubs of SHAFTER and OILDALE to partici- 
pate as special guests. 


The emphasis on 
playing in REGINA, 
Sask., CANADA, is def- 
initely on hockey—and not hooky. More 
than 15 years ago the local Rotary Club 
started a league for juvenile players. 
The city parks department has since 
taken over operation of the facilities, 
but the Rotary interest has been main- 
tained, and is expressed at the annual 
Rotary-tendered banquet at which tro- 
Photo: Courtesy Lynn Item 


Play Hockey, 
Not Hooky 


RECALLING a tense moment at the plate, this photo, taken 26 years ago at an outing of 


the Rotary Club of Lynn, 


. Mass., was featured in a full-page writeup in the local press re- 


* viewing activities of the Club through the years. Note the well-protected umpire—outfitted 
with pistol, lobster-trap mask, and ball bat. Catcher Forest E. Mason is still a Club member. 


phies are awarded to the winning tea 
in each of the five divisions. Last s 
son there were 113 teams and appr 
mately 1,815 participants. 


Health is wealth 
any land or |: 
guage, so it is not 
surprising that Rotary Clubs arou: 
the world take an important rdéle 
helping to maintain that precious “cor 
modity.” For example, the Rotary Clu 
of SAN SALVADORE, EL SALVADOR, accept: 
an offer of the Government three yea 
ago to take over administration of t 
National Tuberculosis Sanitorium. 
board of five Rotarians was named, a: 
the sanitorium has been operated | 
Photo: Roset 


It's Well to 
Keep Well 





WHEN death claimed the Seeing Eye dog 
of Roy Thompson several months ago, fel- 
low Rotarians of Calgary, Alta., Canada, 
softened the blow. They immediately provid- 
ed him with Sylvia, a new seeing companion. 


the Club, with many an innovation in 
service. The Club recently inaugurated 
the first three new pavilions and an en- 
largement of the children’s ward—im- 
provements which cost $16,000. 

The Rotary Club of NEw ORLEANS, La., 

recently voted $500 for a hospital and 
$100 to aid in the cancer drive. 
The Rotary Club of EDWARDSVILLE, ILL., 
has taken the lead in a move to raise 
$300,000 by subscription for the estab- 
lishment of a community hospital... . 
A Committee of the Rotary Club of 
Seneca, S. C., recently started a move- 
ment to build an additional wing to the 
community hospital as a memorial to 
war veterans. 


Faces Seen; Remember that 
That's Fine! clever cartoon 

poster of 17 mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of AUCKLAND, 
NEw ZEALAND, which appeared in this 
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vartment of THE RorTarIAn last De- 
ber? When their fellow Club mem- 
saw the reproduction, it was de- 
i that that was fine—in fact, it was 
ient reason for fining each of the 
ders.” The Club’s “Sunshine 


1 


benefited considerably as a re- 


id Stamps Send Rotarians of JoHan- 
to School NESBURG, SOUTH AFRI- 
ca, have long been 

sted in helping youth solve its 
ational problems. For several years 
Club has been financing such activ- 
with funds raised through the reg- 
collection and sale of used postage 
nps (see Stamps Lick an Old Prob- 
THE ROTARIAN, January, 1946). Dur- 
1945 the Club gave assistance in 90 
iding 33 high-school students, 
trades school, 13 in technical and 
mercial colleges, 20 in apprentice- 


ns, and 4 in a university 
Tables (Well By the old “man 
Filled) Turned bites dog” news rule, 


it should be news 

en a Rotary Club is féted by another 
up. That’s what happened recently 
BoonvILLE, Mo. At a local military 
ool cadets whose fathers are Rotar- 
went “all-out” to do something for 

e local Rotary Club. A meeting was 
t a school mess hall, dinner 


served, and the cadets took charge 


Pe a 
the program. 


A ‘Fine’ Way to It is not the custom 
Raise Funds of the Rotary Club 

of GLENDALE, CALIF., 
to solicit funds from the floor, but that’s 
practically what was done when the 
Club recently sought to collect $600 to 
provide a first-aid station at a Summer 
camp for boys. The “take” was nearly 
twice that much. The ten members of 
the Committee had decided to donate 
$25 each to start the fund—so each one 
was fined that amount at a meeting, for 
easons not pertaining to the project. 
The Committee Chairman then an- 
nounced that the Club hadn't gone “fine 
crazy,” and explained what the money 
vas to be used for. He was soon flooded 
by contributions as other members 
ought to do their part 


‘War Brides’ See An unusual program 
‘Rotary Front’ was presented at a 

recent meeting of 
the Rotary Club of H1sBINnG, MINN., when 
a group of “war brides” who have come 
to live in that community were the 
Club’s guests. Coming from Egypt, 
England, and Hawaii, they entertained 
with accounts of life on their respective 
“home fronts.” One of them remarked 
about the friendliness of Americans, 
which they agreed extended to the “Ro- 
tary front,” for besides a hearty wel- 
come each of them was given a rose 
that day (see cut). 


Students Essay Ten Guamanian 
to Plan City school children are 

richer by $280, hav- 
ing won prizes aggregating that amount 
largely donated by the Rotary Club of 
GUAM in an essay contest sponsored by 
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NEARLY 200 Rotarians from all the Clubs in France were present at this party held in 
Nice. They participated in a bridge tourney organized for charity by the Vichy Rotary Club. 





OVER 200 Rotarians from District 111 inspected Williams Field at Chandler, Ariz., during 
a recent inter-Club gathering. The bright spot: a sparkling Shooting Star demonstration. 











PACHUCA, Mexico, Rotarians proved their interest in the community's health by staging a 
healthy-baby contest. There were 15 winners, and the mothers won, too, each getting a copy 
of A Few Hints on How to Raise Healthy Children, written by Rotarian Guillermo Coronado. 


Photo: Duluth News Tribune 
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ROSE PINNING was a part of the reception the Hibbing, Minn., Rotary Club provided for 
four “war bride” guests at a recent meeting (see item). Mrs. C. Tingdale, who introduced 
them, is shown fourth from left. The “emcee” was Program Chairman Kenneth L. Pederson. 











UBERABA, Brazil, Ro- 
tarians said in 1939 
their community need- 
ed a better maternity 
hospital. They went 
to work. Their new 
building contrasts 
favorably with the 
old one at the right. 


the City Planning Board of AGana. The 
subject, “The New Agana,” brought out 
some clear thinking on how the young- 
sters would have their island capital 
city rebuilt. 


Members of the Ro- 
tary Club of GAINEs- 
VILLE, TEX., had an 
unusual treat at a recent meeting: an 
opportunity to applaud a local war hero, 
an ex-Marine, as he was presented with 
a Silver Star award for gallantry in 
action on Okinawa. The youth’s parents 
and sister were also special guests of 
the Club that day. 


Texans See Star 
at Close Range 


The Rotary Club of 
DuRHAM, CALIF., is 
only one year old, 
but it has taken over sponsorship of a 
homeless Boy Scout troop, and has just 
erected a servicemen’s honor roll for 
the community. Brief occupational 
talks add zest to each meeting. . . . The 
Rotary Club of WarTerRVILLE, N. Y., is 
even younger, but it has earned the 
gratitude of its parent Club, Utica, N. Y. 
When Utica was host to Rotary’s inter- 
national President, T. A. Warren, of 
Wolverhampton, England, sometime 
back, every one of the WATERVILLE’s 24 
members was on hand. 


They're New but 
They're Active! 


The Number One 
blight spot in De- 
TROIT, MiIcH, has 
been converted into a bright spot, and 
no little share of the praise is due the 
local Rotary Club. Seeking a chance 
some time ago to aid in the reduction 
of juvenile delinquency. the Club had 
the community surveyed, found an 
area in need of a recreation center— 
and then found a way to provide one. 
A church annex was obtained and “re- 
converted” and the city recreation de- 
partment provided full-time supervi- 
sors. There are fully equipped reading, 
game, meeting, handicraft, and sewing 


Change ‘Blight’ 
to ‘Bright’ 
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rooms; a kitchen; and a gymnasium— 
where some 2,000 boys and girls are 
proud to meet and play... . There is 
no “Saturday-night problem” in MILL- 
VILLE, N. J., anymore—not since the 
local Rotary Club established a youth 
club, where dances and other entertain- 
ment are the big attraction. . . . Rotar- 
ians are prominent on the committee 
guiding the destiny of the youth center 
in New Lonpon, Conn.—which the Ro- 
tary Club brought into being a number 
of years ago. Membership is now bet- 
ter than 600, 


A Picnic Cows There is a proper 
time _and place for 


Could Not Spoil 
everything, and 


members of the Rotary Club of Los 
Banos, CALir., found one happy com- 


bination. The Club had nearly 106 
cent attendance at a recent picnic ho: 
ing 150 beys and officials who 
taking part in a county livestock s} 
Club members spent a couple of h 
watching judging of the animals 
examining the stock. 


A Problem In CONNERSV! 


Rectorified IND., as in ot] 
places, the hou 


situation is acute. It was getting so 
local Rotary Club found it almost 
possible to find a place to meet f) 
week to week. Finally arrangem« 
were made to redecorate an old rect 
which was no longer in use. Two wom 
were hired to cook and serve the wee! 
ly luncheons. Learning that the Li 
Club and the Teen-Age Group of 
community were experiencing the sa 
difficulty, the Rotarians offered to sha 
their new-found quarters with tl 
organizations. 


Welcome and < 
gratulations are d 
49 additional Rota 
Clubs—36 of which have just been a 
mitted to membership in Rotary Inte 
national, and 13 of which have been rx 
admitted. The new Clubs and the 
sponsors (in parentheses) follow: 
Shoreham and Southwick, England 
Ellington (Van Buren), Mo.; Springe 
ville (Holbrook), Ariz.; Hobro (<Aal 
borg), Denmark; Sussex (Newton), 
N. J.; Warsaw (Tappahannock), Va 
Dresden (Paris), Tenn.; Dhanba: 
(Asansol), India; Vicente Guerrero 
(Sombrerete), Mexico; Walled Lak« 
(Milford), Mich.; Lafayette (Berkeley 
and Walnut Creek), Calif.; Cruzeiro do 
Sul—formerly Jurta (Manaus), Brazil 
Montes Claros (Belo Horizonte), Br: 
zil; Lakewood (Englewood), Colo 
Ryde (Burwood), Australia; Auror: 
(Ithaca), N. Y.; Sandy Lake (New Wi! 
mington), Pa.; Phillipsburg (Brooks 
ville), Ohio; Sonoma (Napa), Calif.; 


49 More Clubs 
on Rotary Roster 





VISIT THE 


OLYMPIC 


NATIONAL PARK _ 


CLICK, another personalized make-up card is on its way from the Port Angeles, Wash., Rotary 
Club, First guest “snapped” was Ralph L. Carr, of Denver, former Colorado State Governor. 
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Edge (Little Ferry), N. J.;: Mil- 
i (Cooperstown), N. \ Peterstown 
on), W. Va.; Richfield Springs 
yperstown), N. Y.; Old Fort (Mar- 


N. C.; Emporia (Petersburg), Va.; 
nto (Managua), Nicaragua; Esteli 
iwalpa), Nicaragua; Le Ceiba 
1), Honduras; Vassouras (Barra do 


Poza Rica (Tuxpam), 
(Rio Preto), Brazil; 


), Brazil 


co; Mirassol 


celine (Brookfield), Mo.; South- 
npton (Patchogue), N. Y.;: Leon 
nagua), Nicaragua; Bolivar 
wwnsville), Tenn.; Gloversville 
nstown), N. Y. 
Readmitted Clubs 

thens, Greece; Winschoten, The 
erlands; Mons, Belgium; Bacolod, 
Philippines; Saumur, France; Le 


France; Hong Kong; 
» Budejovice, Czechoslovakia; Hra- 
Moravska 
Olomouc, 


Hong Kong 


Czechoslovakia; 
‘zechoslovakia; 


Kralove, 
Ostrava, ¢ 

choslovakia; Besancon, France; and 

iéres-Charleville, France 


News from the Smiles are the style 
Scouting Front in BricHTon, MICH., 
and the local Rotary 


y accounted for a lot of 
Two packed houses went into 


} ‘ 
ib recently 


yptures at the minstrel show which 
Club recently sponsored to raise 
yey to swell the building fund for a 
Boy Scout structure the Club had been 
nning for several years. Sufficient 
es were raised to enable construc- 


tion plans to proceed. Rotarians of 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA., have been backing 
since 1918, and are still as in- 
‘rested as they were in the beginning. 
ie territory now covers eight coun- 
ies. The Club is also helping finance 
1 local year-round camp for the Scout- 


ers 


pcouting 


High-school] students 
in Prince George’s 
County, Maryland, 
are well aware of Rotary’s motto, “Serv- 
ice above Self.” Members of the CoL- 

GE Park, Mp., Rotary Club are sure of 
that, for they recently sponsored an es- 
say contest among county high schools. 
Each winner received a certificate of 
nerit and a volume on American his- 
tory, while the grand-prize winner was 
with a set of history books 
for his essay, the concluding line of 
which was: “Service above self, the life 

mbol of all great men, the purest 
source of joy, the sermon of every pas- 
tor, the completor of every virtue, re- 
mains our sole means of human preser- 
our last hope for eternal 


Youth Sums 
Up ‘Service’ 


presented 


vation and 


pneac “— 


The Rotary Club of 
HempstTeEapD, N. Y., got 
off to a good start 
with the wives of a recent class of new 
—and with the new men them- 
selves. The ladies were guests of the 
Club that day, wearing Rotary-given 
corsages, and seeing for themselves the 
type of a group with whom their mates 
were affiliating. Inductees were pre- 
pared for the ceremony outside the din- 
ing hall, each being given a carnation, 
and a special badge containing his name, 


Something New 
in Inductions 


members 
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classification, and the symbol of his 
trade. Lined up at the rostrum, they 
were given a Rotary pin by their spon- 
sors, who introduced each one, giving a 
bit of their personal history. 


Past Presidents In McCALLEN, Tex., 
Are Not Passé they believe that 
there’s still good 


“timber” in Past Presidents. Proof was 
provided at a recent meeting when each 
of the Club’s 15 living ex-chiefs 
called upon two-minute talk—on 
subjects which had been assigned well 
in advance. 


was 
for a 


totarians in 
clime 


every 
interested 
in the welfare of 
The variety of 
takes is reflected in 
typical The Ro- 


Crippled Tots 

on All Thoughts asin 
crippled youngsters. 
forms that interest 


these recent reports: 























ROTARIANS of Elmira, N. Y., recently “wit 
nessed” the flag raising on Mt. Suribachi 
when Miss Sally Reed, a Rotary-scholarship 
student at Elmira College, showed her statue 
modelled as a memorial to 
lost his 


on the subject 


a friend who life on Iwo Jima. 


Photo: Herrick 





A POWDER-ROOM scene in Northampton, Mass., where 600 folks are still nursing their tender 
ribs as a result of laughing at the “‘womanless wedding” put on by the local Rotary Club. 





AROONS: 


Ke CHARS 


FOOTBALLS will soon fill the air. . 





. » Rotary Clubs will have a chance to fraternize with 


teen agers then, as the Robinson, IIl., Club did last year, honoring the local champions. 





Photo: Rotarian George Bettes 





CITIZENS of Sparta, Mich., are learning more about their city and its products through 
the “get acquainted” window-display program being sponsored by the local Rotary Club. 








tary Club of DEwsBury, ENGLAND, recent- 
ly held its first Crippled Children’s Treat 
since 1939, and members were rewarded 
with the same kind of smiles and laugh- 
ter as before the war. ... During the 
past year the JoHNson City, TENN., Ro- 
tary Club and the Shrine sent 33 young- 
sters to a Shrine hospital in South Caro- 
lina. The handicapped children received 
a total of 1,153 days of hospital care, 10 
operations, 34 X rays, 36 plastic opera- 
tions, 9 braces....An occupational 
therapist has been furnished an ortho- 
pedic association by the Rotary Club of 
OMAHA, Nesr. ... The Rotary Club of 
WIcuiTA, KANs., recengly donated $1,000 
to be used in caring for children in dev- 
astated European countries. . . . In 
FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA, the Rotary 
Club realized more than $1,800 at its re- 
cent radio auction, earmarked it for 
crippled-children and Rotary welfare 
work. The Club also provides glasses, 
cod liver oil, and milk for underprivi- 
leged youngsters. 


Rotarians of CIncin- 
NATI, OHIO, have no 
doubts about it: 
high-school youngsters know what's go- 
ing on. They had their eyes and ears 
opened at a recent meeting when the 
Club was entertained by four students 
at a “Junior Town Meeting,” at which 
the speakers “went to town” with the 
question “Is Cincinnati a Progressive 
City?” 


Problems? Put 
"em Up to Youth 


‘Sojourners’ ’ For 23 years the Ro- 
tary Club of Pasa- 


Don't Feel It 
DENA, CALIF., has had 


a “sojourners’ group” composed of Ro- 
tarians spending the Winter in that city. 
These Rotarians—averaging 22 members 
from practically as many States—have 
all privileges of regular members ex- 
cept the right to vote. They wear reg- 
ular Club badges and attendance data 
is sent to the home Clubs without reg- 
istering each week. 


Rotary Clubs 
throughout the 
United States and 
Canada are still carrying on used-cloth- 
ing drives. The Morris, ILu., Club, for 
example, recently gathered 21 cartons 
of clothing and dispatched them to eight 
Rotary Clubs in The Netherlands. . . 
Rotarians in CHEsTER, VT., helped collect 
2,775 garments and 278 pounds of shoes 
in a recent drive. In the garments were 
approximately 500 goodwill letters. .. . 
A total of 4,000 articles of clothing, 61 
pieces of bedding, and 372 pairs of shoes 
were recently collected by the Rotary 
Club of Morris, N. Y. 


Clubs Continue 
Clothing Drives 


No Shortage There is no shortage 
of courtesy in Hunr- 


on Courtes 
Y INGTON PaRK, CALIF. 


Local Rotarians proved that recently 
when they staged a 15-week contest, 
paying $5 each week for the best letter 
on “Why I Like to Shop in Huntineron 
ParK,” and revealing some outstanding 
service or courtesy rendered by mer- 
chants. Winning answers were pub- 
lished in the local newspaper as a 
“Shoppers’ Courtesy Corner.” 
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THERE'S nothing like a fine trophy to stir up interest in golf. This one goes to 
the winner of the annual Rotary-Kiwanis competition in Brockville, Ont., Canada. 


Rotarian ‘Hole-in-Oners’ 


Want to know the thrill of mak- 
ing a hole-in-one? Perhaps one of 
these golfing Rotarians, new mem- 
bers (Nos. 643 to 659) of THE Ro- 
TARIAN’S Hole-in-One Club, can tell 
you. 


(1) Walter E. Penny, Auburn, N. Y., 
Fort Lauderdale C. C., 149 yds.; (2) 
Joseph A. Lentz, Denver, Colo., Cherry 
Hills C., 115 yds.; (3) H. A. Folse, Don- 
aldsonville, La., Assumption G. C., 165 
yds.; (4) Henry C. Cook, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Cascade Hills C. C., 140 yds.; 
Lawrence E. Dooge and James K. Dia- 
mond (no photos available), both of 
Grand Rapids, at Kent College, 165 
yds., and Tucson, Ariz., 135 yds., re- 
spectively. 


(2) Blank and Stoller; (3) P: 


(5) Temple H. Buell, Denver, Colo., 
Denver C. C., 160 yds.; (6) Phillip Olim, 
Florence, Ala., Tennessee Valley C. C., 
165 yds.; (7) Sheldon F. Muter, Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo, Ont., Canada, West- 
mount G. and C. C., 138 yds.; (8) Victor 
H. Hicks, Nowata, Okla., Nowata C. C., 
214 yds.; (9) Dick Mayson, Prince Al- 
bert, Sask., Canada; Prince Albert Na- 
tional Park Waskesiu G. C., 121 yds. 
(10) Silas W. Sturgeon, Kingman, 
Kans., City Club, 157 yds.; (11) and 
(12) Frank Hayes and R. F. Butts, both 
of Springfield, Ill., Oak Crest C. C., 148 
yds., and Bunn Park, 120 yds., respec- 
tively; (13) Ben H. Welty, Waynesboro, 
Pa., Waynesboro C. C., 125 yds.; (14) 
and (15) C. R. McMillin and Dr. Walter 
J. Furie, both of Long Beach, Calif., 
both at Virginia C. C., 200 and 141 yds., 
respectively. 


(14-15) Inman 
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Stomic Power for Peace 


mtinued from page 11) 


be true also when fission 


sed to release nuclear energy for 
er engines. 
he fact that uranium, thorium, and 


itonium are the only available fis- 
ynable materials imposes a limitation 
the development of energy for in- 
small 


plutonium will 


trial use Furthermore, a 


iount of uranium or 


support a chain reaction; the 


material has to be a certain 


ount ol 


num, or critical, size Otherwise 
neutrons do not have enough pos- 
yle targets, in the form of nuclei, to 
Against s brief background of basic 


iples governing the release of nu- 


ir energy, let us now consider some 


ssibilities of utilizing it for peaceful 
rposes. One lies in the use of radia- 
on for biological and medical pur- 
yoses—a topic to be discussed next 
mth in these columns by my col- 


izue Dr. Ramond E. Zirkle; the other 
for powell 

We have a great deal of power in the 
form of coal, oil, 
wind We have 


ower conveniently at our command in 


ld today, in the 
and even 


ataw 
gas, water, 


tomobiles, refrigerators, radios, gas 
inges, and furnaces. So from one stand- 
understand the 


great popular interest in nuclear energy 


point it is difficult to 
iS a source of power. 

Nevertheless, the possibilities of usable 
power from nuclear energy do exist. 
When the chain reaction really gets go- 
is something 


reactor, one 


ing, the release of energy 
spectacular. In an atomic 
gram of uranium 235 
pea—produces energy equiv- 
1,000-kilo- 
An- 


comparison is this: the 660 mil- 





an amount as big 
is a large 
ulent to that produced by a 
watt generator running 24 hours. 
other 
lion tons of coal the United States burns 
each year to produce heat and power 
can be equalled in energy output by 
240 tons of uranium, a quantity which, 
because of the density of this element, 


vould make a cube only about seven 
ind one-half feet on the edge. 
But so long as we get that energy 


from uranium, the requirement of a crit- 


ical size means that we will not get 
niniature nuclear-power plants. The 
prewar stories such as that of a thim- 


bleful of atoms driving an ocean liner 
mm a round trip from New York to Liv- 
erpool do not describe nuclear power as 
we know it today, nor does the notion 
f a pellet of atoms sealed into an auto- 
nobile at the factory. It is true that an 
incredible amount of energy can be ob- 
ym a small amount of disin- 
legrating material, but only if the dis- 
integration takes place under the nec- 
conditions of a large enough 


tained fr 


essary 
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mass to sustain the reaction. It is just 
not possible today to build nuclear re- 
actors below a certain size. 

The fact that an atomic reactor emits 
radiation 


large amounts of dangerous 


is another limiting factor. People 
working or living in the vicinity of an 
atomic-power plant must be protected 
from these rays, and the only known 
means to accomplish this result is to 
build a heavy shield around the “pile” 


—which is the name given to the mech- 


anism in which nuclear energy is re- 
leased. Very thick concrete or steel 
housing is required to stop the rays. 
The minimum weight of such a hous- 


ing ranges from 50 to 100 tons. Detroit 
definitely is not going to build cars big 
enough to carry such weight around 
just to get them powered. 

The 


energy 


weight likewise makes nuclear 


impractical for airplanes of 
is conceivable that a 
100-o0c- 


usual size, but it 
big plane, requiring 50 
tane gasoline in its tanks, might trade 
that weight for a 
additional weight of the uranium 235 is 
relatively And 50 or 
100 tons would present no problem in 


tons of 


shield, because the 


inconsequential. 


a big ship or in a large permanent in- 
stallation such as a factory or a gener- 
ating plant. 

Such installations would use nuclear 
energy in the form of the heat produced 
by nuclear reactors. The heat which was 


developed in the piles that made the 
material for the bomb was a nuisance, 
because it was a by-product for which 
there was no time to find uses. In the 
piles built for power purposes, heat will 
be the primary product sought, and the 
higher the temperature of the heat, the 
better. It is an 
that 


elementary principle 


work from heat depends on the 
drop in temperature; more work can be 
obtained from heat at a temperature of 
1,000 degrees than at a temperature of 
250 degrees. The principle is somewhat 
similar to that of water falling 100 feet 
rather than 25 feet. 

An experimental power plant is to be 
Manhattan 


agency 


constructed shortly by the 
District, the U. S 
had control of 


bomb. It 


Army which 
the development of the 
Oak 


Tennessee, one of the two big industrial 


will be built at Ridge, 
plants created to make the bomb, and it 
will cost, according to the District's an 
nouncement, about 2% million dollars 
It was designed by Farrington Daniels, 
the present director of the Metallurgical 
Laboratory at the University of Chicago, 
and a group of his associates in this nu 
clear-research center 

The source of the original energy will 
be the atomic pile. Piles have been in 


operation since the one designed by 
Was started at the Uni 
1942 


There never has been a time when there 


Enrico Fermi 


versity of Chicago on December 2, 


was a threat of these piles getting out 


of bounds and blowing up. Even if a 
pile did explode, the blast would not be 
that 


boiler explosion, for the large ratio of 


any more serious than from a 





Odd Shots 





Have you a photo outstanding for uniqueness, hu- 
man interest, coincidence, or just plain out-of-the- 
ordinary-ness? Then send it to the Editor of The Ro- 
tarian. You will receive a check for $3 if your “odd 
shot” is used. But remember 


it must be different! 

















TIES that no longer bind. They once did. 
for in early-day Colorado railroading they 
held the rails of the narrow-gauge “South 
Park Line” of the Colorado & Southern, 


which for 65 years operated between Denver 
and Leadville, Colo. The rails were taken 
up in 1937-38. W. C. Cuthbert, Rotarian of 
Littleton, Colo., made this photo-recording. 
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nonreacting material in a pile reduces 
the rate of reaction far below that of 
a bomb. The controls of a pile are as 
reliable and as simple as those of an 
oil-burning furnace. 

I can best illustrate this simplicity 
with the story of a young du Pont en- 
gineer I found running a nuclear reac- 
tor liberating many kilowatts of nu- 
clear energy. All he had to do was sit 
at a panel and watch a beam of light; 
if it swung too far to one side or the 
other, he turned a knob and light moved 
back to center, indicating the control 
was working. Since he didn’t have to 
turn the knob more than once every 
half hour or so, he found the job boring. 
Because he was ambitious, he decided to 
learn something about the nuclear en- 
ergy he was controlling, and so he was 
reading a prewar college text on nuclear 
physics. I came along just as he read a 
paragraph that said if physicists ever 
succeeded in liberating nuclear energy, 
they would blow themselves up. He 
looked up from the book to the beam 
of light, and announced: “These physi- 
cists are nuts.” 

Heat from an atomic reactor can be 
developed safely./To use it to drive a 
thermal engine that will turn a gener- 
ator, however, will require considerable 
engineering study and development. Be- 
cause of the temperatures involved, 
some unusual problems are raised, par- 
ticularly in the field of metallurgy) Ef- 
ficient use of the heat will require 
metals and other materials able to with- 
stand temperatures not now employed 
in ordinary power operations. 

Scientists generally agree that about 
ten years will be required to overcome 
technical problems of a commercially 
satisfactory nuclear-energy power plant. 
That estimate assumes that the research 
will proceed without interruption. If the 
broad political questions of control of 
nuclear energy cannot be settled, such 
research may have to be confined entire- 
ly to a governmental agency such as the 
Manhattan District. The obvious reason 
why the political aspect must be de- 
termined is that a nuclear reactor used 
for industrial power in peace also can 
be used to make material for atomic 
bombs. Before nuclear-power plants 
can be built all over the world there 
must be some infallible assurance that 
these plants will not be converted into 
devices for making the bomb. 

Questions of economics, such as the 
comparable cost of power from coal as 
against power from nuclear energy, 
seem to me irrelevant, though many 
other scientists think otherwise. Right 
now it is possible to get just about as 
many determinations of cost as there 
are engineers making the estimate. We 
may well decide, even though coal may 
be somewhat cheaper, that heating our 
cities and running our big industrial 
plants without smoke and grime is 
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worth some extra cost. Nuclear energy 
also has obvious advantages in inaccessi- 
ble areas, because of its relatively small 
bulk and weight required as against any 
other fuel. It has been suggested, for 
example, that a landing field in the 
Arctic could be heated and powered by 
uranium flown in with a plane or two. 


Power potentialities are obvious, f 
large-scale installations. The technica! 
aspects can be worked out; already th; 
are largely in the realm of engineeri; 
rather than of science. If we do n 
destroy ourselves with this new forc; 
we certainly can harness it to our co: 
structive uses. 


How Well Do You Know Your Home? 


By Walter King 


How well do you know your home? 
Can you talk about it intelligently? If 
you were trying to sell the place—which 
is no trick at all these days, I concede 
—would you know what points to em- 
phasize to close the deal? If you were 
in the market for a new home, would 
you know what to look for? 

Try this little test. It will help you 
answer the question “How well do I 
know my own home?” 

But first, fair warning! Don’t guess 
Your score is going to be the number 
right minus the number wrong, so at- 
tempt only the questions you're fairly 
sure of. If the answer to the question 
is “Yes,” put a check mark in the box 
following it. If the answer is “No,” 
put an X in the box. (This applies only 
to the first 25 questions. Written an- 
swers are necessary for the last five 
questions.) 

1. Face brick is a talcum powder used 
in the home. [J 

2. A double hung window is one with 
upper and lower sash. [J 

3. The “heart” of the home 
parlor. [J 

4. Joists are the vertical structural 
pieces of walls and partitions. [J 

5. Colored aggregate is the name of a 
special type of stuccoing. [J 

6. Most roof shingles are made of 
cedar wood. [J 

7. Wainscoting is the same as panel- 
ling. 

8. Beech is thought to make the best 
hardwood floor. [J 

9. The living room of a house located 
in the Northern Hemisphere should face 
west. [J 

10. Going upstairs: a baluster sup- 
ports the balustrade. [J 

11. Windows all on one side of the 
living room are considered to be the 
best arrangement. [] 

12. The minimum of wall space that 
should be allowed for twin beds is 
seven feet. [J 

13. Aromatic red cedar may be used 
to line the walls of clothes closets to 
eliminate danger of moths. [] 

14. The standard height of a kitchen 
sink from floor to rim is 36 inches 
(looking at the sink is unfair, remem- 
ber). 0 

15. The kitchen is large enough if it 
has sufficient operating room for heat 
center and stove, and water center and 
sink. [J 


is the 


16. The meaning of k.w.h. is “kil 
watt working hours.” [] 

17. A fuse may “blow out” owing t 
a short circuit. [J 

18. Indirect lighting is lighting con 
ing in at a sharp angle. [J 

19. Restricted property is that whic! 
has not been improved. [J 

20. The paying off of a mortgage prin 
cipal in stated amounts at regular pe: 
iods is called conversion. [J 

21. The only possible disadvantage of 
having large shade trees around 
house is the cutting off of sunlight 
and air. [J 

22. Creosote 
roof. [J 

23. A lintel may be found either over 
a door or over a window. [] 

24. The heat generator of a radiator 
heating system is a boiler. [J 

25. The location of your house affects 
the value of it. Does it also affect the 
cost of operation? [J 

26. You spend more than one-third of 
your life in bed. Name the make of 
bed and mattress on which you do your 
sleeping. Sek. 1 

27. Give the exact assessed value of 
po a. SS a 

28. Write the tctal ara unt of your 
annual fuel bill tc within $10._ 

29. What is the pov ’er ‘1 watts of the 
light globe you are using in your living 
| ETE 

30. What is the name of the company 
holding fire insurance on either your 
house or furnishings? (Option here: If 
no insurance, advantage on test, dis- 
advantage after fire.) 

* 


is often used on the 


After looking at page 67 for the cor- 
rect answers, you are ready for your 
rating. Remember you must subtract 
the number wrong from number right 
to get your score. Ignore questions not 
attempted, including the last five. 

25 or over is phenomenal. Few can 
do it. 

19 to 24 is considerably better than 
average. Indicates you are something of 
a home expert. 

13 to 18 is reasonable. At least you 
can look your home in the face. 

7 to 12 is a shade weak. You will 
have to do a bit of bluffing occasionally 
to get by. 

Below 7 is definitely poor. You must 
take more interest in the place, you 
know. 
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Pithy Bits Gleaned 
from Talks, Letters and 
Rotary Publications 








‘Trifles of Our Daily Lives’ 


Mrs. WILLIAM D. Goocnu 
Wife of Rotarian 
Malden, Massachusetts 


I have no idea where the following 


ttation came from, but I have known 
for years and always thought it a 
mforting one for those whose lives 


made up of small things: 


e trifles of our daily lives, 
common things scarce worth recall, 
Vhereof no visible trace remains, 
hese are the mainsprings, after all. 


Rotary Today and Tomorrow 
N. D. Wetty, Rotarian 
Newspaper Publisher 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
las Rotary a place in the world of to- 
and tomorrow? That depends upon 
Rotary. There are many organizations 
hich seem to make laws, form organ- 
itions, secure business, exchange in- 
formation, extend relief, aid culture, and 
1dvance religion. There is no other 
international organization which seeks 
to unite business and professional men 
in establishing and promoting high ethi- 
cal standards for the conduct Of all busi- 
ness and all the practices of the pro- 
fessions and commit their members to 
the ideal of “Service above Self.” 
Rotary has a place in the present and 
the future if its precepts are worthy 
and its service helpful. It is if the 
world of today and tomorrow needs to 
have the businesses and professions of 
the world seeking to put Rotary ideals 
into practice. If Rotarians do not feel 
that such conduct and practice in a truly 
Rotary manner is a vital thing, then Ro- 
tary is nothing more than a luncheon 
Club with a program and some Com- 
munity Service activities—Ezrtracted 
from an editorial in the Bartlesville 


Sand. 


Quotes for Today 

THOMAS MCE. Vickers, Rotariqn 

Financial and Credit Management 

Syracuse, New York 

Walter Chrysler once said to an em- 
ployee, “Nothing is done well enough 
until it cannot be done better.” 

Henry Ford said, “Stability is a dead 
fish floating down the stream; the only 
stability we know here is change.” 

Great pilots are made in rough waters 
and deep seas. 

You can tell when you're on the right 
track, because it’s uphill. Even if you're 
on the right track, you'll get run over 
if you only sit there. 

Men are like steel: when they lose 
their temper, they are worthless. 

A man cannot be polished without 
friction, nor a man perfected without 
trials. 

The man outside of Rotary reads no 
Rotary literature; he interprets Rotary 
by the lives of the Rotarians in his com- 
munity. He knows little or nothing of 
Rotary principles and theories, but 
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judges solely by the practices of its 
members. Should we fail to be good 


Rotarians, Rotary to him is a failure. 


Chips Will Get Knocked Off! 

M/Scr. Atrrep H. HEIZzER 

Past Secretary, Rotary Club 

Georgetown, Ohio 

International friendships on a “Main 
Street” basis must be developed. Our 
energies must be diverted into channels 
for peace, securing the world organiza 
tion, guaranteeing freedom of speech 
and expression, freedom of worship, 
freedom from fear, freedom from want. 
As long as we are thinking about an- 
other war, and wondering who our ene- 
mies will be in this theoretical conflict, 
achievement of the Four Freedoms can- 
not, and will not, be attained. As long 
as we worry about which nation is to 
discover the secrets of the atomic bomb 
and divert them against the United 
States in an all-out attack from the 
skies, we shall be unable to convert 
atomic energy into peacetime industry 
and pursuits. As long as we carry a 
chip on our shoulder, someone is going 
to knock it off! 


‘Keep Rotary Simple’ 

CHARLES G. TENNENT, Rotarian 

Nurseryman 

Asheville, North Carolina 

Let’s keep Rotary as simple as possi- 
ble and in the heart as much as possi- 
ble. Let’s strive to keep it fluid in the 
sense that it flows on like one great 


~ 


stream, turning neither to the left nor 
to the right to eddy and stagnate in 
pools and pockets 

As Rotary grows older, there is the 
tendency to build traditions and cus 
toms. There is potential danger of Ro 
tary Districts crystallizing around tra- 
ditions and customs and boundaries to 
the extent that some of the spiritual 
power of Rotary may be lost in the proc 
ess. Let’s keep Rotary simple rather 
than complex, spiritual rather than 
physical, flexible rather than fixed, so 
that it may flow on and serve all man 
kind in the years to come.—From a let 
ter addressed to the editor of the Mart- 
etta, Georgia, Rotalight. 


They Told Us... 

Rey F. Heacy, Rotarian 

Educator 

Sapulpa, Oklahoma 

It occurred to me that readers might 
be interested in the following 
which I have taken at different 
ings of the Rotary Club of Sapulpa: 


I wonder what holds this group of fellows 
together in Rotary. You are all engaged in 
different lines of business. You all live in 
the same neighborhood. The answer is in 
the fellowship of Rotary. Friendship is 


notes 
meet 


essential to Rotary. Encourage friendship 
in every way possible. Fellowship is the 
thing that binds Rotarians together more 


than in any other organization. You ought 

to work for it, and fight for it, and plead for 

it. Rotary is not something to wear on the 

lapel or in your hip pocket. It is something 

wear in your heart and keep in your 

mind Burr GIBBONS 
. 





. > 

I believe in inspiration. I believe there is 
a spiritual side of life. The idea of Com 
munity Service is in the hearts of men and 
not in Resolution 34. If you don’t get re 
ligion, you haven't much business in the 
Rotary Club. Keep God first, you second, and 
me third—that is a beautiful thought 
H. CLay Fisk, Rotarian of Tulsa, Oklahoma 

> . . 


We are living in an age of change and 
evolution. The war has just been a prelude 
to the changes which we are going to see 
It is a time of crises. It depends on whether 
we have the will to live. The greatest battle 
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“I JUST bought him from a circus!" 
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AND 
HONOR ROLL TABLETS 


General Bronze has prepared 
an interesting brochure of 
Bronze Memorials and Honor 
Roll Tablets to help make 
a selection. It will be sent 
free to those writing on a busi- 
ness or organization letterhead. 
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to be fought is yet to come. It is in the field 
of ideas and philosophies. On the one side 
is dictatorship. On the other side, democ- 
racy. Let us not fool ourselves for one min- 
ute that the lines are sharply drawn. The 
need is to learn how to live with each other 
in abundance. If we stand alone, we perish 
individually. When we fail to discipline our- 
selves, as American people, we will be dis- 
ciplined by dictators and tyrants.—Rev. Roy 
C. SMITH 
> > * 

The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want that is a universal language. There 
was never a time like this in all the history 
of mankind. There was never a time before 
when there was so much suffering. This is 
the time when you and I as members of a 
great democracy must lead those to know 
that they all have a task in shaping the 
world to keep the faith of those who fought 
for the right of common man to live without 
fear RABBI FAULK 


On Building a Bridge 

CHARLES S. Swope, Rotarian 

President, State Teachers’ College 

West Chester, Pennsylvania 

The difficulties of building a bridge 
across the Salmon River in Alaska, as 
related by an American engineer, illus- 
trates my point. The steepness of the 
banks of the river made it necessary 
to use a cantilever bridge. Tests showed 
that the river during the Winter months 
froze to a depth of more than 50 feet. 
The engineers thought it was safe to 
join the two ends of the huge bridge 
in the middle of the river by a trestle 
of wood supported by the ice. They 
were confident the bridge would be com- 
pleted before the Spring thaw. 

The day came when the wooden tres- 
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tle was to be replaced by a steel. 
the despair of the engineers, a mist: 
had been made. The steel trestle 
two feet short. Spring was rapidly 
proaching. They could picture the 
rents of the river washing away th: 
million-dollar bridge. Pleading cat 
grams burned the wires to the st 
company in Pennsylvania which | 
constructed the central truss. Me: 
the mill labored furiously, night 
day, until a new one of exact meas 
ment was finished, placed it upon fi 
cars, and speeded it to the West Cx 
where a ship with steam up was w 
ing. When the truss arrived at 
bridge, frantic men lifted it to the cent 
of the bridge and quickly bolted it i: 
place. The engineer, in telling the 
cident, said, “Forty minutes later 
ice went out.” 

Our country today is faced with 
tremendous challenge. Governmental « 
gineers cannot afford to make a mista 
in an age of atomic energy. We ha 
chance in 1919 to bridge the river 
force. Woodrow Wilson and some 
his colleagues built the two ends of th: 
cantilever bridge of peace, but the Se: 
ate refused to bolt them together wit 
a central truss. A quarter of a centu 
later that failure cost us nearly a m 
lion casualties and hundreds of billio 
of dollars, to say nothing of the ha 
ship and suffering caused by the disru; 
tion in our whole mode of living.—F'ro: 
an address before an intercity Rota? 
meeting. 


Be Allergic to Wrongs 

MaJor LEO WARDE 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

We need to be allergic to the wrong 
as well as alert to the right. Support the 
good, but oppose the wrongs with all the 
virtuous pugnacity at our command. It 
should be the prayer of all good Cana 
dians: 
God give us men to match our plains a? 

mountains. 

Men to match our forests and streams; 
Men with new environs in their vision; 
Men with new eras in their brains. 

—From an address to the Rotary Clul 
of Kenora, Ontario, Canada. 


Mankind’s Need: Spiritual Wisdom 

H. V. HInbDLE, Rotarian 

Bristol, England 

There is need for the spiritualization 
of the human consciousness if we are t« 
gain wisdom and do the will of wisdom 
I make no apology for saying this in a 
gathering of businessmen—and espe- 
cially to a gathering of Rotarians—fo! 
I venture it as my opinion that in busi 
ness as in government, research would 
reveal that not only does business fail, 
in the short run or in the long run, 
through the lack of spiritualized think 
ing and behavior, but that the calamities 
which have fallen upon the world since 
the beginning have resulted entirely 
from mankind’s departure from spir 
itual wisdom into its own way of ma 
terialistic philosophy and behavior. 

Believing this to be true, then I make 
this my final conclusion, that the need 
which outweighs all others in our mod- 
ern life is the need for spiritualized 
thinking, for the discovery and practice 
of divine wisdom, which shall lead man- 
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from materialistic motives 


d away 
1 ends to the discovery and develop- 
t of a purely spiritualized conscious- 


cs and to God-directed conduct.— 


a Rotary Club address 


Future Lies with Businessmen 
SAMUEL R, PATTERSON 
ewistown, Pennsylvania 


roughout these thousands of years 


aving dream of unity, of brother- 
i, has survived, pointing the way to- 
d peace between man and man and 
itely between nation and nation. 
tary’s great job is in the develop- 


f men 


the promotion of fellow- 
removal of 


ind understanding, the 
jlerance, and a wide recognition by 
that lives that he has rights, 


man 
that his rights at all times are sub- 
vient to the mass right of all hu- 
itv: that there is no man who is 
ver than the human race to which 
belongs; that there is no nation 


bigger than the human family 
Rotary 


his 
ations of which it is a part. 

drive this home; and 
wish it or not, peace and 
cord and the future of the world are 
e hands of businessmen, who them- 
es must say how this great power 

I used.—From a Rotary Club 


trying to 


ether we 


to ne 


There'll Be No Distant Lands 

S. K. KOoKa 

Secretary, Tata Air Lines 

Assistant Secretary, Rotary Club 

Bombay. India 
Wilson is the chairman of TWA 
World Airline—one of the 
irgest air-transport companies in the 
U.S.A. He sent a New Year’s card of 
greeting to Rotarian J. R. D. Tata, which 
showed a giant Lockheed Constellation 
plane—shining silver and red—girdling 
a resplendent globe. The wording was 


Tom 


‘rans 


“A World of Good Wishes!” 
a big-hearted thought—as 
sight of a six-footer helping a child 
across a crowded street. “A World of 
Good Wishes.” Say it again slowly; no 
one will take you for a padre. Yes, and 
the aeroplane is going to bring it about. 

When any one place on earth is only 


big as the 


46 hours from another, how can you 
start a fight? Hatred grows with time 
and you can get plenty mad with a 


fellow and keep on getting madder until 
you've talked it over with him. 

This talk of “the mysterious East” 
and “far-away Siberia” is a lot of poppy- 
cock. Nothing is mysterious or far away 
if you can be there the day after to- 
morrow. Annihilate space and the devil 
take any rumor of distance lending en- 
chantment. See your fellow 
they see themselves—not with a Baede- 
ker in one hand and a camera in the 
other. Jail the man who talks 
“stranger” and cease calling a woman 


“exotic” when you want to say she’s 
beautiful—for there will no “abroad,” 


no “distant lands,”” when the world is in 
your back yard.—From the 


Now, that’s |! 


| 
| 


| 


beings as| 


of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Members’ | 


Bulletin of the Rotary Club of Bombay, 


India. 


‘As Employers of Labor’ 

FRANK PARRISH, Rotarian 

Electric-Supplies Wholesaler 

Seattle, Washington 

As employers of labor, let us, as Ro- 
tarians, strive as never before to prove 
to. those in our employ that we do wish 
them well, that we are trying in every 
way possible to be fair and equitable 
with them, to make their lives, while in 
our employ, as pleasant as_ possible; 
making them glad to work for us, mak- 
ing them loyal. Other employers will 
soon realize the “Rotary way” is good. 
Labor trouble among us will be un- 
known.—F rom a Rotary Club address. 





Clubroom 


A golfer, a hunter, a baseball-ing fan, 


Three fishermen 


cranks, and a prize-fighting man, 


All sat in the clubroom, each bursting with pride, 
A-swapping tall yarns by the warm fireside. 


“"Twas Monday, the first, that I shot my huge bear,” 
The hunter said, “Gosh! Boy, did it raise my hair! 
He'd have eaten me sure, if I'd missed by a jot.” 

“I know,” said the golfer. “A marvellous shot.” 


“That's the very same date,” was the fishermen’s tale, 


“When the waves rolled so high and we caught us a whale, 


“'"Twas the hook!” said the golfer. “I see it so well. 
The wind was just right and the roll simply swell.” 


“That’s the day,” said the fan, “that the pitcher at bat 
Knocked the ball through the Goddess of Liberty's hat. 
It bounced back and busted the Hollywood Bowl.” 


“What a ball!” said the golfer. 


“A darned pretty hole!” 


“That's the red-letter day,” said the prize-fighting man, 
“When Killer McCloskey licked Hippo McCann. 
It took just one second to lay out the guy.” 


“What a stroke!” 


said the golfer. 


“And oh, what a lie!” 


“Don’t you dare call us liars!” The golfer said, “Nuts 
To your whales, bears, and fighters—I didn't need putts. 


l hooked to the green. 


Did she roll, did she run! 


That's the day that 1 made my own first hole in one.” 


JuLy, 1946 


—LOUISE RABB 
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We chose the living 
music Of ass. 
+e TRUE CARILLON! 


“In a Deagan Carillon we found every- 
thing we dreamed about and hoped 
for in a memorial to our soldier son... 
the privilege of bringing into the 
hearts and homes of his neighbors 
the deep, rich beauty of genuine bell 
music... the knowledge that our trib- 
ute has become a living part of the 
community in which he lived and 
the satisfaction of having endowed the 
church in which he worshipped with 
new power and influence.” 

If the thought appeals, you will 
wish further details. We shall con- 
sider it a privilege to provide them... 
J. C. Deagan, Inc., 296 Deagan Build- 
ing, 1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago 13, IIL 
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—But the cost per 
mile... That is why 
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Boardwalk Jottings 


[Continued from page 32] 

Club. “Four guineas,” said Biam. Re- 
sponded WILuIe: “I don’t care if it’s four 
chickens. Tell me in a language a Cali- 
fornian can understand.” 


Here We Come! Heavy attendance 
from all sections of the United States 
resulted in the use of some 20 special 


trains to bring Rotarians to Atlantic 
City. Longest run was from California. 
Broadway Touch. Where did the 


magnificent stage scenery come from? 
And those glamorous costumes of the 
pageanteers? The answer is: New York 
—the Metropolitan Opera and Roxy’s 
Theater, to be specific. The shipment 
arrived by freight the day before the 
rail strike, whereupon in unison a great 
sigh was heaved by A. Z. Baker, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who is Chairman of the 
Convention Committee; C. EpGar DreE- 
HER, who is Chairman of the Atlantic 
City Executive Committee; and Howarp 
FEIGHNER, Who is Convention Manager 
for Rotary; as well as numerous and 
divers other folk. 


Rare Bird. Rogert E. Grorce, of West 
Hollywood, Calif., had the distinction of 
representing one of the most unusual 
classifications here. He’s in aviation in- 
surance, 


Lost Is Found. A tearful woman ap- 
peared at the lost-and-found depart- 
ment. She had lost her guest badge, 
without which she could not enter the 
Convention Hall. As she talked, RoBert 
A. JOHNSTON, of the Atlantic City Ro- 
tary Club, manager of the booth, noticed 
the light glinting off a bit of cellophane 
at the lapel edge of her coat. The badge 
had fallen and stuck. JOHNSTON reached 
over the counter and retrieved the miss- 
ing badge in what was probably the 
quickest recovery of a lost object in 
Convention history. 

In the first three 


Button, Button. 


days of the Convention one in every 
220 who registered lost his badge, Ro- 
TARIAN JOHNSTON reports. 
of 
clude a fur neckpiece, a watch that 
doesn’t run, one pair of glasses, several 
eases for glasses, and a suitcase. 
near catch was a purse containing $90, 
but the lady who reported it missing 
later found it in her hotel-room dresser 
drawer. 


Other catches 


the lost-and-found department in- 


One 


Train Rescue. Two California Ro- 
tarians who thought all hair-raising 
train rescues were exclusive to Holly- 
wood were the main actors in an unre- 
hearsed feat of derring-do executed by 
Pennsylvania Rotarians. C. J. STAFFORD, 
of San Diego, and VERNE AND Mrs. WIL- 
KINSON, of Fullerton, had been aboard 
trains from Monday to Sunday when, 
during a stop in Philadelphia, they ex- 
pressed a desire to make the last lap of 
the journey by any other mode of travel 
than rail. Word evidently got around, 
for just as the train was pulling out, up 








raced 


GEORGE F, BICKLEY, of near 
Germantown, in his automobile. At t 
car window GEORGE gesticulated wild 
The departing Californians ran back 
the vestibule to see what was up. W} 
they discovered they had an automo} 
ride to Atlantic City, they grabbed ths 
baggage, jumped off the train—and t 
settled back for the most enjoyable ; 
trip they ever had. 


Fraternization. First of the Inc 
ing District Representatives from FE 
land to arrive at the International 
sembly at Swampscott, Mass., was ; 
fable Cyrit A. WILLIAMS. He found 1 
New Ocean House host to the Massac! 
Federation of Women’s Clul 
Nothing daunted, Cyrit applied for 
badge on the strength of his internatic 
al friendship and was given an “Hon 
ary Member” badge. “You have 
idea,” comments CyriL, “how it brok: 
the ice and made introductions unn« 
essary.” 


setts 


Marital Sage. Distinguished D 
CHENGTING T. WANG, of Chungking, Ou 
going Second Vice-President of Rota: 
International and former Chinese A 
bassador to the United States, is oft 
the smiling nucleus of an animated ci 
cle in the House of Friendship. Ques 
tioned as to the success of marriages a 
ranged by parents in China, he was s 
lent for a moment. Then with 
twinkling, he replied, “I am reminds 
of a comment of one of our elder state 
men, Li Hung-Chang. He likened mai 
riage in China to putting a kettle of cold 
water on the fire. Soon it is boiling 
and stays hot. But in the West, mai 
riage is like putting on a cold stove : 
kettle of water that is boiling tempestu 
ously—but presently cools off.” 


eve 


At a Loss. Searching for a word in 
a tongue foreign but far from unfami 
liar to him, CONRAD BONNEVIE SVENDSEN 
of Oslo, Norway, observes: “It is dif 
cult for a minister [which he is] not to 
be able to put his thoughts into word 
for a minister so often has words with 
out thoughts.” One of the leaders o! 
the famed Norwegian underground, Ro 
TARIAN SVENDSEN will tell readers of TH! 
ROTARIAN about “The New Norway” in 
an Autumn issue. 





FIRST of approximately 11,000 Convention reg- 
istrants is William E. Mason, of Venice, Calif. 
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Talking It Over 


om page 3] 


uld greatly love to have | 


some phrase hich has a 


meaning, and a ore specific | 
never can hope derstand 
ply en th or to develop goodwill 
rh. Those are words which carry 
ith aspirations enough, or depth 
rh, or length and breadth enough 
itisfy my present and my future 
g for growth. 
short, I like the suggestion and 
ve it v brought before the Con- 
\tlantic City in the proper 
If [ shall support it to the 
f ty as dels from our 
tl) 


Time to Redefine Ideal 


ks J. C. ASPLEY, Rotarian 
lent, The Dartnell Corporation 
] linois 
cle like Reuel W. Beach’s tend 


m becoming satisfied with 
as they are. 


ly, of course, Rotary’s 


Objects are as enduring as the ad- 
ition more blessed to give than 
ect Yet we all know that in the 

lati of public opinion, it is not 
facts which matter, but men’s opin- 

about them. 

een to me that is time for 

y to redefine our ideal of service 


leadership in the field of human 
The Rotary program is a pro- 
human relations, but the 

I suspect most Rotarians 


t kn Rotary has a program. 
e Rotary Club of Chicago has set up 
re Committee, called the New 
nti for Rotary Committee, to ex- 
parallel committee of fac- 
members from the University of 
ag pportunities for projects 
‘lub can undertake in spe- 
ized fields of human relations. These 
ide international relations, trade re- 
yn ndustrial relations, competitor 
elations, « It is our hope that out of 
ese d sions a pattern for Club 


ictivities 


all aimed at a single, vital 
t vill evolve. If we are success- 
ful, perhaps other Clubs in Rotary may 


find it worth while to do something 


No Tampering with Four Objects! 
Insists WM, T. SCHLICHTER, Rotarian 
Civil Engineer 
Clay Center, Kansas 

Festina lenti (Make haste slowly). 

Contemplating Rotarian Reuel W. 

Beach’s article from all angles, I dis- 

agree that service is secondary to under- 

standing and goodwill. So to teach, in 





opinion, would be to “put the cart 
before the horse.” 
There is no substitute for service. The 
‘m or word itself implies “giving.” 
service is the very essence of the prin- 
iples and objectives of Rotary, and is 
ie forerunner of understanding and 
goodwill. Understanding, without a de- 


( 
t) 


JuLty, 1946 
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America’s finest, most econom- 
ical memorial. Cincinnati Metal- 
crafts new, exclusive concept in 
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sire and willingness to serve, is futile, 
and goodwill results from service. 

The Four Objects of Rotary have be- 
come no more sacrosanct than have 
these principles on which Christianity 
is founded, which are faith, love, and 
the Golden Rule, and which principles 
have survived 2,000 years, still being a 
potent and ever-advancing force. Like- 
wise, Rotary’s ideal of service has sur- 
vived 41 years, is flourishing and is ad- 
vancing by leaps and bounds. 

The missionary serves: the heathen, 
the doctor serves the patient, the busi- 
ness and professional man serves the 


| customer and clientele, and the chamber 


sheets can be added as needed. Patent applied | 
for. Write today for details, also catalogue of | 
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of commerce serves 
of which normally 
standing 


$s the community, all 
results in under- 
and goodwill, respectively. 
Rotary serves its members, their com- 
munity, their nation, and the world, 
from which have come understanding 
and goodwill in abundance, leading to 
an eventual lasting peace. 

I say, if there is slack, revitalize the 
Rotarians. Let them reaffirm their faith 
in the principles of Rotary, teaching and 
exemplifying them anew. The Four Ob- 
jects need no revitalization or tamper- 
ing with. They are the very text from 
which Rotarians are taught, trained, and 
advanced for service under the Fourth 
Object at home or abroad. 


‘Ideal Never Grows Old’ 


Believes A. B. CAVALCANTI, 

Paper Manufacturer 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

The article by Reuel W. Beach is cer- 
tain to impress those who like a change 
However, his 
arguments, if carefully examined, do 
not appear to be sound. 

First of all, an ideal never grows old, 
for the simple reason that it always re- 
mains unattained, no matter how close 
we may come to it. Hence, there is no 
danger of its ever being worn out just 
because an increasing number of institu- 
tions adopt it as their objective. 

It seems that Rotarian Beach has not 
apprehended the true meaning of serv- 


Rotarian 











ice. To my mind, it stands for altruis) 
that agent which prompts us to ass 
our neighbors for the pleasure of doi 
it. “Service is love in action,” someo 
has said, and, therefore, the more it ¢ 
pands, the stronger it becomes and t 
fuller will be the results reaped. 

Mutual understanding and goodw 
represent but a preliminary step 
Rotary’s program. Comprehension a1 
a conciliatory attitude are required 
pave the way for further achievement 
to be useful to others, irrespective ot 
any compensation. 

The proposed alteration shortens ou 
field of vision and narrows the scope « 
our efforts. ln other words, once we u! 
derstand the man next door and sh 
him our good intentions, our task is fi) 
ished. This is, data venia, stopping hal 
way. We must go beyond that stag: 
and actually try to improve ourselves 
if we want to improve the world. Self 
ishness is the great opposing force; 
service, the means to vanquish it. 


‘Service’ Is a Shining Light 
Thinks HARRY KIMMELMAN, 
Publisher 
Media, Pennsylvania 

The article by Reuel W. Beach in 
THE RorariaNn for April stated that the 
word “service” in the Rotary Objects 
has been worn thin by its constant us¢ 
and that “service” as it affects Rotary 
today is meaningless. 

He makes every effort to show that 
in belonging to Rotary there is a “m« 
tive of selfishness” and that this slogan 
might have been expressed in the words 
“He Profits Most Who Belongs to 
Rotary Club.” 

I am not sympathetic to the expres 
sions in his article. 

First, I interpret the meaning of serv 
ice as “service of oneself,” and if each 
of us, as a member of a Rotary Club, is 
willing to give service of oneself, ou! 
effort toward any cause would be, and 
is, effective. 

Second, I believe that when Paul Har- 
ris proposed to his friends the forma- 


Rotaria 
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yn of Rotary, he had something to give 
1d by giving he received. 
Third, if Rotary could have started 
with one man and a few of his friends 
d become not city-wide, county, or 
tate-wide, but an international organi- 
ition of our present strength, recogni- 
ion. and world-wide interest, our Ob- 
ts must be sound- and foolproof. But 
we, as Rotarians, must live up to our 
Four Objects and not leave them at the 
neeting room. 
{1 do not feel that we are a fraternal 
organization, nor a body of men who 
are seeking health and accident insur- 
ance and other personal gains. I believe 
that we all feel compensated by our 
ssociation with each other and for the 
good that we in our Club can do. 
' [ see “service” as a shining light in 
r Objects. 


No Substitute for ‘Service’ 
Thinks NEwTON S. GOTTSHALL 
Feed Distributor 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Framingham, Massachusetts 

We do not need a substitute for serv- 
ice, as suggested by Reuel W. Beach. 
What is needed is a sincere, practical 
application of the true meaning of the 
word “service.” 

The term “service” has perhaps been 
abused more than any other, but that 
is no reason for a substitute; this abuse 
hould be a challenge to Rotarians to 
bring it back into a position of honor. 
Service can have more value and do 
more lasting good now than ever before 
if Rotarians everywhere accept the chal- 
lenge and make an enthusiastic, unself- 
ish application of it. 

The reason for the need of some of 
the other 227 service organizations in 
Boston that Rotarian Beach 
mentions is because all too many Ro- 
tary Clubs have not risen above the 
“motto” stage of the phrase “Service 
above Self.” 

Much of our advertising today puts 
great emphasis on the services that go 
with the products so advertised. Much 
of this advertising is done in sincerity, 
and our failure to receive the expected 
and much glorified service is not the 
fault of the advertiser, but of the mer- 
chant who distributes the products, be- 
cause he is supposed to be the service- 
man. 

In Rotary, as in the instance of the 
merchant, there is nothing wrong with 


Greater 


the word “service,” but there is some- 
thing radically wrong with the service- 
man. True service, even as applied in 
business, is more than trading with each 
other. True service in business and pro- 
fession is an act of helpfulness which 
does not become a part of the trans- 
action, and for which we do not expect 
to be paid. Service so rendered results 
in the satisfaction that cannot be meas- 
ured by the monetary yardstick. Many 
businesses sell service, but that makes 
it a commodity for which the customer 
pays. 

Are we applying the Rotary ideal of 
service any more enthusiastically than 
the polite clerk that Rotarian Beach 
mentions? “Polite” is a good term to 
use in that connection. It is a brilliant 
front displaying a motto, but not a 
desire. 

Two thousand years ago the Master of 
Men walked upon earth and became the 
living example of that true service 
which, when sincerely applied even by 
humans, will heal many wounds and 
bind together the peoples of the world 
in bonds of brotherhood. 

There is no substitute for service, but 
humans, including many Rotarians, 
have used all the known substitute ap- 
plications and in so doing have brought 
to light their insincerity, however, still 
keeping it as their motto but making 
the word itself a hollow shell. 

Rotarian Beach is right—the word 
“service” is abstract; so also is the word 
“peace.” Service in action becomes a 
concrete blessing to many, and the 
united, sincere desire for peace, prop- 
erly administered, becomes a_ living 
thing and the answer to our desire for 
world peace. 


Congratulations for Reuel Beach 
From Gorvon C. Quimsy, Rotarian 
Engineer 
Port Clinton, Ohio 

I think that Reuel W. Beach is to be 

congratulated for his article, Needed: 
A Substitute for ‘Service’ [THE RoTarian 
for April]. Both his criticism and reme- 
dial suggestions show profound thought 
and insight. His new “Objects of Ro- 
tary” are highly commendable and we 
would do well to use them. I sincerely 
hope that Rotarians in general are not 
so decadent that they will not make 
this change which we need so much to 
keep abreast of the times and to be 
useful in this postwar world. 


Answers to Home Quiz on Page 60 


1. No. Specially treated brick. 
2. Yes. 
3. No. The fireplace. 


4. No. Joists are the horizontal struc- 
tures which support floors. 

5. Yes. 

6. Yes. 

7. No. Wainscoting goes only part way 


up the wall. 
8. No. Oak, maple, or birch resist’ wear, 
dents, and scratches the best. 


9. No. East or southeast. Sun in morn- 
ing, cool in afternoon. 

10. Yes. 

11. No. Windows on two or three sides 


give better cross ventilation and light. 


12. No. Eight. Try for nine. 

13. Yes. 

14. Yes. 

15. No. Should be room for food center 
with work table. 

16. No. Kilowatt hours. 


Jury, 1946 


17. Yes. 

18. No. Obtained by reflecting light, us- 
ually from the ceiling. 

19. No. A restricted area is one_in which 
the owners are protected against building 
not in keeping with the tone of the neigh- 
borhood. 

20. No. Amortization. 

21. No. Roots may be a problem. They 
may damage pipes, walks, and foundations. 

22. Yes. Used to preserve shingles. 

23. Yes. 

24. Yes. 

25. Yes. Fire-insurance rates. 

26. Be sure. Check first before giving 
yourself credit for a correct answer. 

27. Check again. 

28. Get out the bills. 
this. 

29. Always 
credit. 

3u. Final check. 


You should know 


make sure before giving 
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“Daddy, Mother and I 
haven’t been on a vacation 
together before... but we're 
on one now. 


“Our vacation starts the 
minute we're aboard the 
Wabash. Daddy says travel- 
ing by rail is the safest way, 
while Mother likes the 
Wabash service... ’Speciall 
the food in the Wabas 
diners. 


“I like the big soft beds 
and... well... traveling is 
fun!” 

= a3 z 


Daddy, Mother and you, 
Margie, are right! Rail travel 
is the best way to take the 
family vacationing and... 
when you want all the fun 
of traveling with none of the 
discomforts . . . go the cool, 
air-conditioned W abash way. 


Telephone your Wabash 
agent now for information 
to help plan your trip. 





For Work ox Play 
Go the Wabash Way 








Want a Sparkling 


Green Lawn? 











Bulletins edited at the layman's level — 
tell you how to eliminate ugly weeds — 
how to water, mow and feed your grass 
to keep it looking its Sunday best. Set 
the pace in your neighborhood with a 
beautiful Scott Lawn. Write for that 
free ion to Lawn Care today. 


0. MA. & SONS CO. 
19 Fourth St., Marysville, Ohio 
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Fly & Insect Killers, 
Fans, Clocks 
Dept. R 


GARDENHOUR MFG. CO. 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
pas BY Yr. 4 Yr. High School. Separate 2 Yr. 
R.0.T.C. and C.A.A, Flying, All ac- 
Sredited. Fipert of America. Large Gym. in- 
pool. All Sports, Riding. Markemanshin | 
Country Club, Summer School. Catalog. | 

ow. t L. B. WIKOFF 

676 Washington P Lexington, Mo. 


4 = One of America’s Mest 
i Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL ead JUNIOR COLLEGE 


* 102nd YEAR « 


Mitek. 76-C Third St., Boonville, neo. 


LEARN PORTRAIT PAINTING 


AT HOME 


@ Previous art training or talent 
NOT necessary. This new Stuart 
System teaches you, in 11 simple, 
easy - -to-follow lessons, to make 
Guia a ry and oi] likenesses. 
ance Or your every step 
TUART Send for free book ‘oda 
STUotos. : 





































| 
BRONZE TABLET CO.,INC. NEW Y 
| 








oem Monument Circle, Room 497, Indianapolis 9. Ind. 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 


Name 
Street | 
City State 
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EVERYONE knows how great oaks 
from little acorns grow. Well, that’s 
just how the hobby described this 
month developed. It’s about a Kansas 
Rotarian’s interest in American Indians. 


Whue FLoyp ScHULTz, a_ retired 
theater owner of Clay Center, Kansas, 
is modest about his hobby, fellow Ro- 
tarians praise him as one of the State’s 
best-informed and most ardent Indian 
enthusiasts. 

He merits the claim, too, being a 
recognized authority on the subject. His 
interest was kindled more than half a 
century ago, when his grandfather took 
him to visit an Indian family in their 
tepee in his native Kansas—which was 
then in the midst of the Indian country. 

ROTARIAN SCHULTZ acquired his first 
Indian relics—a bow and two arrows, 
a shirt, and a war club—from soldiers 
of the 7th Cavalry who had fought in 
the Battle of Wounded Knee in South 
Dakota on December 29, 1890. That bat- 
tle, by the way, resulted in the death 
of about 300 Indians—including women 
and children—and 31 soldiers. A bliz- 
zard swept the battleground after the 
struggle, and it was three days before 
the victims could be buried. 

In making a life study of preserving 
and immortalizing Indian cultures and 
arts, ROTARIAN SCHULTZ has gathered 
more than 3,000 specimens, which he 
has on exhibition in his recreational 
display room of prehistoric and historic 
relics. Among them he has trappings 
and artifacts representing such groups 
as the Sioux, Potawatomi, Chippeway, 
Winnebagos, Shawnee, Kiowas, Paiutes, 
Nez Percés, Pawnees, and Navahos. 











tiching Post 





He also has close to 500 photographs 
of Indians and camp scenes, showing é 
many phases of their life and handi.- % 
craft. A series of motion pictures de- b 
picts methods of many of these arts and 
crafts in detail. About the pictures? : 
That is practically another hobby, for ae 
ROTARIAN SCHULTZ has taken all of 
them—movies and stills alike—himself 

In fact, a hobby such as his calls for 
several more or less 
supplemental hobbies. 
For one, it requires a 
reference library con- 
sisting of several hun- 
dred books and pam- 
phlets. ROTARIAN 
SCHULTZ points out 
that any specimen or 
pertinent data can be 
located through his 
systematically and Sctuits 
carefully catalogued, filed, and indexed 
references. 

A life member of the Kansas State 0 
Historical Society, RoTaRIAN SCHULTZ is 
well known to others interested in suc! 
data. He has given numerous inform . 
tive talks before Rotary Clubs and othe: 
organizations throughout Kansas, 
ing them with his choice illustrative i 
material. 

HOBBYIST SCHULTZ shares his enthus 
asm for Indian lore with his wife, wh 
was “adopted” by the Potawatomi about | 
a year ago and given the name of “Tow | 
seqah,” meaning “Far-seeing.” . 

Through a contact which he mad 
several years ago when he obtained a 
group of Indians to give a native dance 
at a county fair, ROTARIAN SCHULTZ has 
become well acquainted with the Pota 
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A POTAWATOMI family puts up a bark lodge. This is one of the many fine photos in the 
Schultz collection. It shows how the first course of bark sheets are placed around the trame. 
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STOKER INDUSTRY 
e Leavers IN 
VOLUME 


























hful heat - auto- oo « Os ¥ a 
healthtu Mety SALE 
ING a heddle, this Potawatomi Indian For really and at lower cost or ie NATIONAL 

squaw is doing some fancy bead weaving. matic a Freeman Long- the 


can't beat ht! Both from 
Stoker. That x rig in value 
at the Mayetta Reservation, standpoint of but Saul - 
lopek i. Kansas. He has been privi- and on the er enhcnar 
ged to associate with them and photo- erating _ 5” in 
nh them, their dwellings, customs, Freeman ee 
and so on qua ity ving efficiency, 
Past President of his Rotary Club, motgzpendable, trouble- 
ARIAN SCHULTZ has had time for other y see service. Complete 200 
1\obby interests. He is also a past range of sizes =P pecit]- See 
dent of the local Chamber of Com- pounds per a talk details NOW -+> 
e, and during the war he served as our dealer tor 


ef clerk of his ration board 


What’s Your Hobby? 


at do you do hobby-wise? Perhaps | 
d like to are your experience with Hi 
nterested similarly If so, drop a | 
to THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM, and some 
of these ynths you'll find your name 
belou The only re quire ent is that 
a Rotarian or a member of a Ro- | 
fan 4; the only request, that you 
edge any correspondence which may 
your way 





<i Pals: Clare Jenkin 19-year-old | FREEMAN STOKER DIVISION, ILLINOIS 


ter of Rotarian—wishes corepen’ 
i young people same age in Eng- 
imerica, and Canada), 23 Appian Way, 


a Mite Toh NDeltoos (wife of Ro AGAIN! BELTONE REDUCES SIZE OF 


ILLINOIS IRON & BOLT CO., CHICAGO 5, 





co Pr ies of any State in 


1. or othe 


ountry; wishe ases char- 
of particular State or country 


( tic id . * 
exchange for whatever sender is collect- 
tox 276, Springfield, So. Dak., U.S.A. 
Stamps; Gramophone Records: J. H. D. 





iporevala wlects stamps of India, early 
forated issues of 1854; wishes to order 


ophone records of classical music made 
SA »t issued in England), 210 Hornby 
Road, Bombay, India. 
Pen Pals: Tui McWatt (14-year-old | Ne W 
a hter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
th other young people of same age in all | 
tries, especially India, China, South | e 
ifrica, and England; interested in music 
and stamp collecting), Victoria St., Puke- | e@VO utionary 
kohe, Auckland, New Zealand 


Art: Nancy Braverman (12-year-old 


daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
th persons of same age likewise interested 

in art), Towers Motor Parts Co., Inc., 

Church’ St., Lowell, Mass., U.S.A e 
Stamps: D. A. Madeira (collects stamps; O 
hes to correspond with Rotarians in 


South and Central America similarly inter- 
ested; will exchange), P. O. Box 777, Salinas, 
Calif., U.S.A 
Collie Degs: Ellen Rescigno (10-year-old ‘a 
daughter of Rotarian—collects pictures and 
cards of collie dogs: wishes correspondence 
ith others similarly interested), 180 Bobo- 
ink Rd., Yonkers 2, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Stamps, Coins, Army Patches: Betty 
Mitchell (10-year-old daughter of Rotarian— 
llects stamps, coins, Army patches; wishes 
rrespondence with others similarly inter- 
sted), 418 N. Pine St., Florence, Ala., U.S.A. 
Pen Pals: Carolyn Bruce (daughter of Ro- 
arian—wishes pen pals aged 10-13 from 











Amazing “X-Cell” out-performs 
units 5 times its size! All one unit— 
no cumbersome separate battery 
pack—no battery wire nuisance—no 


YET EVERYTHING sounos —, 











U. S. and other countries), Box 422, Moun- = * s 
tain Home. e ‘k. USA. ‘ harness. Comfort-Curv design— CLEARER-TRUER 
Pen Pals: Marjorie M. Walls (22-year-old wafer-thin Case: _Increased power 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond gives better hearing under all con- 
with other young people of same age), Elm asome mq oe = Sines See —— = 
Lea, Ferrybridge Road, Knottingley, Eng- ck clear, lifelike hearing. ° ® 
land : , WHY there are more Beltone one- SSS Se 71 
Buttons: Mrs. A. K. Higgins (wife of Ro- unit Hearing Aids in use than all i noe send me FREE informa- 4 
tarian—collects antique buttons; will ez- others combined. tion on how the new Beltone Mono- Pac 
change), Humboldt, Iowa, U.S.A. mokes better hearing much easier now. ! 
ken Pals: Dorothy Wells (16-year-old BELTONE HEARING AID CO. FREE A aR —| 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes pen pals from hi iW 
all over the world aged 16-20), Box 507, 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Mi. i016) 484) a Address LL —t 
Chilliwack, B. C., Canada. aa Stote_ ! 
—THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM eee eee 
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FLOORS as practical 
as they are beautiful 


An original floor design and deep, rich Moultile 
colors contribute materially to the beauty of this 
bank interior. And the beauty lasts! 
colors never fade and show no signs of wear, be- 
cause colors and texture are uniform throughout 
the thickness of the material. Moultile is foot- 
easy, quiet . . . and economical . . . ideal for 
all types of buildings. Write for samples to: 
THOS. MOULDING FLOOR MFG. CO., 165 
W. Wacker Drive, Dept. RO-7, Chicago (1) Til, 


THOS. MOULDING 









Flexible—Reinforced 
MASTER ASPHALT TILE 








Why pay fancy prices 
F f FE for saddlery? Write for 

FREE Catalog that has 
i saved real money for 
TO SADDLE ii d 


HORSE Describes over 400 
OWNERS 





popularitemsof English yy 
and American “tack.” 
I ship saddiery on ap- 
val. Write today. Wiesenfeld 
‘o., Dept. 44-H, 112 W. North 
Avenue, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 





FIRST CHOICE 


of discr.minating readers is 


THE ROTARIAN 


They don’t have to be Rotarians to subscribe! 

Just send $1.50 in the Americas—($2.00 

elsewhere)—for 12 issues of quality reading! 
Address 
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35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ilinois 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following story comes from 
Mrs. Joe B. Sills, wife of a Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, Rotarian. 


When charged with being drunk 
and disorderly, and asked what he 
had to say for himself, the pris- 
oner gazed pensively at the mag- 
istrate, smoothed down a rem- 
nant of gray hair, then said, 
“Your Honor, ‘Man’s inhumanity 
to man makes countless thou- 
sands mourn.’ I’m not so debased 
as Swift, as profligate as Byron, 
as dissipated as Poe, as debauched 
Oe i. 

“That will do!” thundered the 
magistrate. “Ten days! And, offi- 
cer, take a list of these names 
and run them in. They’re evi- 
dently as bad a lot as he is!” 











Call to Arms 
A mother who wishes 
Her daughters were wedded, 
Is oft called “the mater.” 
Good title? You said it! 
—WILLIAM W. PRATT 


Late at the Last 
If you can match these “lates,” you 
may be said to have “latent” ability! 


1. Lovers. (a) Capitulate. 
2. Gamblers. (b) Simulate. 
3. Grasshoppers. (c) Inoculate. 
4. Students. (d) Perambulate. 
5. Enemies. (e) Ululate. 

6. Admirers. (f) Speculate. 
7. Thieves. (g) Coagulate. 
8. Mathemati- (h) Emulate. 

cians. 

9. Contracts. (i) Undulate. 
10. Orators. (j) Calculate. 
11. Impostors (k) Osculate. 


12. Owls. 
13. Doctors. 
14. Seas. 


(1) Stridulate. 
(m) Gesticulate. 
(n) Stipulate. 
15. New parents. (o) Peculate. 
16. Milk and eggs. (p) Matriculate. 


This puzzle was submitted by Helen Petti- 
grew, of Charleston, Arkansas. 


Memorable Mascots 

How good is your knowledge of mem- 
orable mascots? As you'll note, using 
animals for trademarks is not an exclu- 
sive invention of modern advertisers.’ 

1. What one-legged pirate owned a 
singing parrot? 

2. Who was cursed for shooting an 
albatross? 


3. Who welcomed the first dove of 
peace? 

4. What goddess kept an owl as a 
familiar? 

5. Who lifted an ox every day to 
crease his strength? 

6. What title did Puss-in-Boots con 
upon his penniless young master? 

7. Who was saved in the arena by a 
lion he had helped? 

8. What Biblical hero wrestled with a 
lion? 

9. Who went to sleep in a little bear's 
bed? 

10. Who was shocked when a donkey 
scolded him? 

The answers to the above puzzles u 
be found on the next page. 


This puzzle was submitted by Ruth Sche 
ley, of Monaca, Pennsylvania. 


Dilemma 
How sad is the plight of the girl feeling 
swanky 
At a tear-jerker movie—and nary a 
hanky! 
—AMY VANCE WEEKS 


Tales Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity ues in the ea: of 
him that hears it, never inthe tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Big Deal 

A man who was forever putting over 
“big deals” (you know the type) had a 
son who was a chip off the family tree 
The youngster greeted his dad one eve 
ning with this announcement: 

“Sold my dog today, Dad.” 

“Good! How much?” 

“Ten thousand dollars!” 

“Gee whiz, let’s see the money.” 

“Well, I didn’t get cash. I just got 
two $5,000 cats!”"—The Rotary Hub, 
HORNELL, NEw York. 


Real Threat 

Ham: “With whom was your wife 
quarrelling last night?” 

Bone: “Why, she was scolding the 
dog.” 

Ham: “Poor beast! I heard her threat 
en to take the front-door key away 
from him.”—The Prairie Flower, Minot 
NorTH DAKOTA. 


Collector’s Item 

Excerpt from collection letter: “— 
and if you don’t pay up right away, | 
am going to write all of your other 
creditors and tell them that you paid 
me.”—Rotary News, ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Not Now! 

A drunk staggered into an Automat, 
put two nickels into a slot, and watched 
in astonishment as out came a piece 
of cherry pie. He put in two more 


nickels and out came another piece. 
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. yntinued to feed in more nickels 
until he had almost a dozen pieces of 
1 when one of the attendants asked 
} “Don't you think you had better 
now ?” 

What!” cried the drunk, “quit now 

vyhen I’m still winning!”—Cheerio. 
+ Was Too Late 

Two stuttering blacksmiths had fin- 


a piece of iron, and one 
a pair of 


d heating 
ed it upon the anvil with 


“H-h-h-h-h-hit it,” he stuttered to his 


Wh-wh-wh-wh-where?” asked the 


“Oh, h-h-h-h-heck — we'll have to 
h-h-h-h-heat it over again now.’’—Ro- 
Signpost, ASHTABULA, OHIO. 


Determining Factor 
A man’s age can be measured by the 
degree of pain he feels when he comes 
contact with a new idea—The Lu- 
cator, WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA. 


Logical Question 
“Now, my man,” said the judge, “you 
that under our system of juris- 


prudence 


KNOW 


you are presumed to be in- 


ocent 


replied the defendant, “why 


Then,” 


ll this effort to convict me?’—The 

talina Islande? 
Mf asuring Rod 

A youngster, visiting his indulgent 
aunt, partook heartily of cake and pre- 
rves. When asked if he hadn’t had 

| that was good for him, he replied 

it he didn’t know. 

‘But what do you think?” 

Ain’t any use of thinkin’.” 

“Well, yvou’re a funny boy,” said his 
aunt. “When will you know?” 

In half an hour.” 

“And how will you know?” 

“Well, that’s easy. If I ain’t sick in 
half an hour, I'll be sorry I didn’t take 
more; and if I’m sick, I'll be sorry I 
took so much. That’s the only way to 


tell that I know of.”—Boston Transcript. 


Getting Better Fast 

The patient was getting better. He 
asked repeatedly for food. Then, final- 
ly, the nurse fed him a spoonful of rice. 


‘ACcRUMAN 


Fn. a, * An 


“I SAID that if you don't fix that drip in 
the sink, it will drive me completely batty!” 


JuLy, 1946 


“That was wonderful!” he said as he 
finished. “Now bring me a _ postage 
stamp. I want to read.”—Buzz Saw, 


KANSAS CIty, MISSOURL 





Can You Use §2? 


Would $2 more in your pocket be a 
burden? If not, read on. Note the un- 
finished limerick below. Then write a 
line—or more, if you wish—to com- 
plete it and mail your line—or lines— 
to The Fixer, in care of The Rotarian 
Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago |, Ill. If your line is one of the ten 
best submitted, you'll receive $2. En- 
tries are due September !.—Gears Eds. 


NO-BACKE-TRACKE ZACKE 
In case you've ne'er met up with Zacke, 
He fights best when the wall's at his 
backe. 
Though Fate hits and socks, 
He spars, feints, and blocks, 


In case you're short a rhyme word, 
you may want to consider: black, clack, 
crack, jack, sack, slack, snack, track. 














Never-Still Bill 

Back in THE Rorarian for April, The 
Fixer told, in verse, about a man named 
Bill, who was quite an active and help- 
ful gentleman. Recall the brief “bio- 
graphy” about him? Here it is, in case 
it’s slipped your mind: 
If when you need help, call on Bill, 
Whose mind just never stands still; 

Ideas for some fun? 

He'll come on the run, 


Evidently many readers have known 
numerous men like Bill, for they quick- 
ly brought their last lines to the atten- 


tion of The Fixer—who now has se- 
lected the ten best, and awards $2 to 
each contributor. Here are the win- 
ners and their last lines: 
And give a big thrill with no bill. 

(A. M. Hitch, member of the Ro- 


tary Club of Boonville, Missouri.) 
And tackle the job with a will, 
(H. E. Cutler, member of the Rotary 
Club of Calgary, Alberta, Canada.) 
A mountain to Bill's a molehill. 
(Mrs. Ray Laws, Buckhannon, W. Va.) 
We find there’s a way where there’s 
Will. 
(Edward Morrissey, Albany, New York.) 
He has art, intuition, and skill. 
(D. N. Coburn, member of the Rotary 
Club of Prescott, Ontario, Canada.) 
His ideas won't work, but you will! 
(John M. DeMoure, member of the 
Rotary Club of Peoria, Illinois.) 
And demonstrate clearly his skill. 
(W. G. Eager, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Valdosta, Georgia.) 
And strike up a sprightiy quadrille. 
(Cc. O. Thunberg, member of the Rotary 
Club of Port Allegany, Pennsylvania.) 
Your need is the grist for his mill. 
(Florence Potter, Madison, Wisconsin.) 
With laughter for each Jack and Jill. 


(Joseph F. Harris, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Hartford, Connecticut.) 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 70 


LaTe aT THE Last: 1. (k). 2. (f). 3. ()). 
4. (p). 5. (a). 6. Ch). 7. (o). 8. (j). 9. Cn). 
10. (m). 11. (b). 12. (e). 13. (ce). 14. (i). 
15. (d). 16. (g). 


MeMorRABLE Mascots: 1. Long John Silver. 
2. The Ancient Mariner. 3. Noah. 4. Pallas 
Athena. 5. Milo. 6. The Marquis of Carrabas. 
7. Androcles. 8. David. 9. Goldilocks. 10. 
Balaam. 











Industry today, more than ever before, 
is using Personnel Service, Safety and 
Sales Incentive awards because em- 
ployees RESPOND favorably td them. 
Stimulate better employer -employee 
relations in your plant by the use of 
Morgan's awards. Prices depend on 
design and quantity involved. We will 
gladly design your own individual 
aword to your specifications, in sketch 
form as shown above, at no obliga- 


tion. Write for illustrated folder. 


MORGAN'S, INC. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 


32 W. RANDOLPH 5T. Dept. R CHICAGO I, ILL. 





FLAP ENV 


BANKERS 


‘Tce ) am. KY 


New York 14, N. Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn 


is 3..Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo 


St. Lo 
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The To encourage and foster the ideal of serv- pats os an op 


ice os co basis of worthy enterprise, in 
Four particular to encourage and foster: by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 
t i e os on and community life. 





(1) The develop of ocq 
for 








TF 


Last Page 


WERE YOU ONE 
of the thousands thrilled by the 
fellowship, pageantry, and oratory 
at Atlantic City? If not, then you 
have an added reason for turning 
your 1947 vacation thinking to- 
ward San Francisco, for the City 
of the Golden Gate will be host to 
Rotarians of the world a year 
hence. And now is not too soon 
to start ycur planning! 


UNLESS ATOMIC SCIENTISTS 
are liquidated, knowledge of how 
atomic bombs are made will not 
be lost. The bomb is here to stay, 
but are we—we the people who 
inhabit this planet? That is a ques- 
tion that has troubled thoughtful 
minds ever since Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were destroyed. No bet- 
ter answer has been given than 
the words of Dr. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, who directed the Los Ala- 
mos end of the 2-billion-dollar 
“Manhattan Project” which pro- 
duced the bomb. Asked if there is 
a defense against it, he replied: 

“The only defense is peace.” 


STARTING FROM 
the assumption that we shall have 
that defense, Dr. Allison else- 
where in this issue throws a shaft 
of clear light on the problem of 
harnessing atomic power to turn 
wheels that work for mankind. 
The story he tells lacks the glam- 
our of tales you may have heard, 
but it provides a sound starting 
point for sober consideration of 
the ways this new source of power 
may affect your livelihood and 
your living. 


USE THE “PLANT” 
of the defunct League of Nations 
in Geneva, Switzerland, for an in- 
ternational university? Chicago 
Rotarian Bernard P. Taylor, as- 
sistant to the president of the Iili- 
nois Institute of Technology, re- 
cently proposed that this be done 
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professions, the recognition of the worthi- through a world fellowship of business ond 
ness of all useful occupotions, and the professional men united in the ideal of 


Rotary dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- service. 


. 
opportunity ice. 
Objects (2) High Gated! dunderds in business and understanding, goodwill, and peace 
OF 


portunity to serve society. 
3) The application of the ideal of service 


(4) The advancement of international 














omrmenkt 


in a letter to Edward R. Stetti- 
nius, Jr., then U. S. representative 
on the U. N. Security Council... . 
The suggestion has something in 
common with a bill introduced in 
the United States Senate some 
months ago by Senator James W. 
Fulbright, a former active and 
now honorary member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Fayetteville, Arkan- 
sas. His idea: Give American 
trucks, jeeps, and other useful sur- 
plus war material to the countries 
in which they happen to be—and, 





YOUTH 


The man who sows seeds in 
the Spring is not the man 
to despair. 


—H. RAyMonp KiNG, London, Eng- 
land, Rotarian, in an address before 
the 1946 Convention at Atlantic City 











in exchange, let those countries 
set up scholarship funds to edu- 
cate American students there and 
their own students in the United 
States. Whether these two pro- 
posals have merit is not for us to 
say. They do show imagination. 
They are “concrete”... and it 
seems to us that in both we hear 
echoes of Rotary’s Fourth Object 
—‘the advancement of under- 
standing, goodwill, and peace.” 


SOME PEOPLE 
claim they can spot the criminal 
type of human being by his looks. 
Now come some American scien- 
tists who call this a lot of rubbish. 
Studying 3,000 schoolboys living 
in high-delinquency neighbor- 
hoods of a large city, they found 
that the shape of the head, the set 
of the eyes, and so on in no way 
reveal character. Behind many a 
hard young countenance they 
found nothing but virtue. Many a 
“baby face,” on the other hand, 
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masked a long record of law) 
ness. “Criminals,” says Dr. (jf. 
ford R. Shaw, a sociologist who 
had a hand in the study, “are 
made, not born. They are made })y 
the same society [and from th. 
same stuff, the experts would 
agree—Eps.] that makes our poets. 
physicians, and businessmen. . 
The solution to the problem is to 
drain the cesspools that spawn the 
criminal, and substitute in their 
place constructive influences that 
will lead the youngsters and 
adults along proper paths.” 
There’s a springboard quotation 
with which you can start a discus- 
sion in the next meeting of your 
Rotary Club’s Boys Work Com- 
mittee. 


FROM THE OPPOSITE 
side of the globe comes another 
letter for the Shrinking World De- 
partment. It is from Rotarian T 
W. Hercock, Mayor of Napier 
New Zealand, and it reads in part: 

Whilst admitting the good work of 
Rotary and the assistance given by th 
issue of THE RorariAn, I feel the visit 
of the men and women of your ser\ 
ices has done more to make and ce 
ment friendships between our peoples 
than any other effort of ours. The 
contacts made by your people in New 
Zealand and ours in U.S.A. and Canada 
must lead to a far better appreciation 
of the customs and disposition of ou: 
peoples than was possible by corre 
spondence alone—about the only good 
thing we can say for the war. 


FORTUNATELY, MOST CLUBS 
are alert to the peril of obso- 
lescence. Many of the older Clubs, 
organized prior to 1922, when the 
Standard Constitution Was made 
mandatory for all new Clubs, have 
appointed Legislative Committees 
to make a study of their present 
procedure in comparison with that 
embodied in the Standard Consti- 
tution and By-Laws. Sometimes 
the differences between the old 
and the new are astonishing, and 
by such a study the reasons be- 
come apparent why a Club has 
made unsatisfactory progress 
through the years. 


THOSE WARRIORS OF 
Lars Porsena who faced Horatio 
at the Bridge have many a modern 
descendant. You will recall that 
those at the rear loudly cried, 
“Forward!” Those who were for- 
ward cried, “Go back!” 


— ome biter 
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“An analysis of your market made in con- 
sultation with our agency,” writes Mr. Beard, 

















“revealed several reasons why we have 7 
LONG-LIFE / found it profitable to advertise in The 
OKERS Rotarian. } 
AY ——— “First, you have an audience of homeowners 
. : in the upper income brackets; many also 
“te Stokers combine superior engineering —— ‘minc tm ducing residential cine 
Freeman long-life Sto ot Be and smaft, attractive appearence, DX own income pro ucing residential property. 
= oP Tis omsanding efficiency, ee - scmplete details Their choice of heating equipment also in- 
1 e 
ands of installations throughout the woos oy how ng nae aa fluences the purchases of others. t 
° 1 eee ° . ° ? 
oe your Hr the stoker industry, and one of a saa gan give Second, you reach business and industrial ‘ 
ee - ° x ° ° ° 
sales volume ;.. can Cut your fromaticelly! There is a model exactly executives who can use our industrial line f 
you uniform healthful os oa of stokers. 
suited to your requireme es a : F ‘ ; 
; a cour co. GEASS 6, MANOR Third, you reach men of community influ- 
| eemman Gone sremon, Kune . ence on school, hospital, church and civic 
‘s governing bodies who make decisions for 
institutional installations. i 
i" 
we , 2 < ie fh , > ‘ > i 
Reproduction of an advertisement from The Rotarian pre- : So —— that the benefit from fond — 4 
pared and placed by Cummings, Brand and McPherson of triangle of influence —personal, business : fi 
Rockford, Illinois, advertising agency for Freeman Stoker. and community.” . | 
& agency 2 . 
: : 
To Mr. Beard’s analysis, add exceptionall high reader interest among these | 
y 
executives (net paid circulation now over 217,000), and you have the story... 
° if 
the reason why so many national advertisers have found The Rotarian a most ii 





effective and economical means of reaching men who have what it takes to buy 
what they sell. We'll be glad to give you further facts and figures about this 
infuential, high-income audience. Just drop us a line. . . there’s no obligation. 
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From a paincing by James M. Sessions for che Stahly Live Action Series 


The Thrill of £40 -AETICN 


Once a man feels the thrill of Jive action on the end of a line, he’s a fisher- 
man for life. And once you use a Stahly Razor with LIVE-BLADE Action, 
you'll be a convert for life to this new, finer method of shaving! 





Stahly puts Jive action into your Only Stahly offers all these advan- 
favorite razor blade for “The World’s tages, as thousands of Stahly enthusi- 
Smoothest Shave.” Prepare your face asts have been telling their friends for 
for a clean wet shave, pick up your years. Give yourself the shave-thrill 
Stahly LIVE-BLADE Razor, and at that comes only with Stahly’s exclu- 
the turn of the handle get the shave- sive combination—LIVE-BLADE 
thrill of your life . . . vibrant LIVE- Action, a wet shave, and massage! 
BLADE Action! A smooth, even 

flow of rapid, powered side-strokes NOW AVAILABLE at leading 
cleanly slices off the toughest beard. dealers. See yours—or write Stahly, 
So easy—so smooth—so clean! No Inc., 405 Columbia Street, South 
pull, no scrape, no burn! Bend 4, Indiana. © stably, Inc 


Warch-like precision mechanism is factory sealed, wa 
reservoir of oil, Four handsome models, cac : 
Gold plated, $24.25, Gold placed and-black 
$21.25. Add 20% luxury tax to above prices 
CHROMIUM PLATED, ONLY $19.95 (no luxury tax) 


A WET, Steawy, POWERED SHAVE ANYWHERE —- NO BATTERIES 





